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INTRODUCTION 


There are more than 6,500 rural churches in Virginia. Nearly 800,000 
rural people are enrolled as church members, and 540,000 as Sunday school 
members. Over $34,000,000 are invested in rural church property and more 
than $7,000,000 are required annually to finance rural church work. An army 
. of 2,000 rural ministers gives some or all of its time to the rural field. Fur- 
_ thermore, great amounts of human time and energy are consumed in church 
activities. 

Is such a great expenditure of time, money, and organizational effort 
bringing in proportionate returns? Is the church really returning to the 
rural community services in proportion to the vast expenditure of effort? If 
not, it is high time for the matter to receive serious Sepa yet: If it is, 
that fact should be demonstrated. | 


REASONS FOR THE STUDY 


A regional study of the rural church by a state agency is important for 
the following reasons: 

(1) Country life is now undergoing profound changes, involving read- 
justments in many directions. Some rural churches are aiding, while others 
are retarding these readjustments. The rural church problem, therefore, is 
- a matter of serious concern to all thinking individuals and to all agencies 
charged with the responsibility of promoting various types of country life 
programs. 

(2) The church and its affiliated groups absorb much of the potential 
organizational interest and time of rural people. Hence, it must be considered 
in any thorough study of the rural organizational situation in the state—an 
undertaking in which the Department of Rural Sociology of the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has been engaged for several years.’ 

(3) All denominations need certain information about the rural church 
situation considered as a whole,—information no one of which could well 
secure acting alone. The Experiment Station was therefore requested to make 
this study by a number of leaders representing several denominations. 

(4) Such a study as this aids in understanding many social conditions 
and tendencies. Social scientists need a large number of intensive regional 
studies in order to evaluate properly institutional changes and adjustments. 


POINT OF VIEW 


The present study was designed with the above considerations in mind. 
Before proceeding with the subject, however, the reader should consider 
the point of view from which the study originated and from which it has 
expanded to include many related factors. Although we have investigated the 


1 Bulletin 256 was the first, and this is the second publication in the Organizational Series. 
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rural church from many angles, we have been particularly concerned with its 
relations to the community. Our chief concern has been with such questions 
as the following: How well is the rural church discharging its social respon- 
sibilities to the community? What contribution is the church making to the 
development of more satisfactory living conditions in the country? What 
support is the rural church giving to other agencies and institutions in their 
efforts along similar lines? The many interrelationships of the church’s work 
and program with every other aspect of rural life cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

It is recognized that other viewpoints are equally important and that other 
phases of the rural church problem should be studied. The program of wor- 
ship could well receive more attention from the strictly religious viewpoint. 
Still other phases of the problem, receiving necessarily secondary emphasis 
in this publication but meriting special study, are: The individual's religious 
experience, religious beliefs and doctrines, the curriculum of religious educa- 
tion, and denominational organization. 


SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Although we have been primarily concerned with the community rela- 
tions of the rural church, other factors were found to have a direct bearing 
on the problem. For instance, the treatment of church membership, of finan- 
cial support, and of the size and distribution of church groups, served as a 
background for, and was necessary to, an understanding of the more inten- 
sive or intimate study of the part played by the church in rural community 
organization and development treated especially in Chapters VIII to X. 

The church proper, the Sunday school, and young people’s religious 
organizations have been studied intensively. Other auxiliary church organi- 
zations, such as missionary societies and men’s organizations, have been given 
little attention. A more intensive investigation should also be made of such 
organizations. This study, however, does include both white and Negro 
churches. 


a 


PROCEDURE IN RESEARCH 


This study is based on an intensive analysis of much unpublished mate- 
rial from the United States Census of Religious Bodies, 1926,? a study of 
denomination reports, the results of numerous questionnaires, and six 
months’ field study by several workers. This is the first regiona! study of the 
rural church so far as we know, that has included an intensive analysis of. 
data available in the U. S. Census of Religious Bodies. The data were found 


* The special tabulation of church census data furnished the Experiment Station by the Census 
Bureau included 7,348 church organizations, or a little more than 97 per cent of the 7,565 reported 
for the state. The remaining 3 per cent are churches of denominations having less than 25 organi- 
zations in the state and could not be economically tabulated by machinery. The statistical data in 
this bulletin, therefore, will not tally exactly with the final data published by the Census Bureau. 
The difference, however, is negligible. 
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to be unusually reliable and were well adapted to the statistical method. 
Further description of methods of study and analysis is given at appropriate 
places in the chapters which follow. The most approved scientific technique 
has been followed and every possible effort made to reduce the factor of per- 
sonal bias. | 


CO-OPERATING AGENCIES 


While the Department of Rural Sociology of the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station has been responsible for the actual execution of the study, 
it has had from the beginning the assistance of a large group of church leaders 
unofficially representing seven leading denominations of the state: Baptist, 
Christian, Church of the Brethren, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Protestant Episcopal, together with the Virginia Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and the Negro church organizations. The executive committee of this 
group who have given unstintingly of their time to the undertaking include: 
Rolvix Harlan, chairman; Henry W. McLaughlin, J. H. Quisenberry, Ella G. 
Agnew, R. T. Hayes, Wilson Gee, Gordon Hancock, J. W. Moore, G. M. Brydon, 
M. E. Sadler, J. J. Scherer, F. D. Goodwin, J. B. Pierce, E. L. Fox, J. H. Mont- 
gomery, L. W. Curtis, Ora L. Hatcher, John M. Gandy, Minor C. Miller, D. S. 
Lancaster. 

Special credit is due the following persons for assistance with the field 
work in connection with this study: Henry W. McLaughlin, Jr., graduate of 
Hampden-Sidney College; H. J. McGuinn, professor of sociology, Virginia 
Union University; J. M. Ellison, professor of sociology, Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute. Acknowledgment is also made of the careful and pains- 
taking clerical service rendered by Miss Opal Hurd, secretary to the Division 
of Rural Sociology. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RURAL 
COMMUNITY LIFE IN VIRGINIA 


CHAPTER I 
THE TEST OF MEMBERSHIP 


IMPORTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP. The per cent of population enrolled 
as church and Sunday school members is one test of church efficiency. A church 
or religious organization that enrolls less than 25 per cent of its possible mem- 
bership is certainly less efficient than a church which enrolls 75 per cent— 
other factors of efficiency being equal. The first section of this analysis of the 
role of the church in rural community life in Virginia, will, therefore, deal 
with church and Sunday school membership. 

EXTENT OF MEMBERSHIP. Tables 1 and 2 show the extent of church 
and Sunday school membership in rural and urban areas of the state... Sixty- 
nine per cent of the million and more church members in Virginia, and 72 
per cent of the three-fourths of a million Sunday school members: are rural 
people. | 


Table 1. Per cent of population reported as church members. 


NUMBER MEMBERS PER CENT OF POPULATION 


ee ey ey ny ee ey 


Diao es, ss ae 801,102 355 ,237| 1,156,339}; 46.2 50.6 AT 4 
UA ha a eee 268 , 453 83 , 692 361, 345 57.5 37.9 52.6 


11S E tate ee 2 ae 532,648) 271,545 794,994) 42.0 56.3 45.4 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 


Forty-two per cent of the rural white population of Virginia are reported 
to be church members and 34 per cent to be Sunday school members. Fifty-six 
per cent of the rural Negro population are reported as church members but 
only 22 per cent as enrolled in the Sunday school. Fifteen per cent more of 
the urban than of the rural white population are church members, and 3 per 
cent more are enrolled in the Sunday school. However, 18 per cent less urban 
than rural Negroes are church members; and 7 per cent less are enrolled in the 
Sunday school. 

INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP. Total church membership in Virginia 
has increased from 34 per cent of the entire population in 1890 to 47 per cent 
in 1926. (In 1906 the corresponding per cent was 40, and in 1916, 43.) 


1 “Rural” territory in this study includes all towns and communities outside 19 independent 
cities found listed on the maps. Several other independent cities—South Norfolk, Hopewell, Hamp- 
ton, and Williamsburg—as well as several towns above 2,500 in population, were counted as rural 
territory because complete separate church and population data were not available for them. Since 
the combined population of these places. is relatively small, the error consequent from this procedure 
is slight. 

Edition of 7,500 copies. 
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Table 2. Per cent of population reported as Sunday school members. 


| 


NUMBER MEMBERS PER CENT OF POPULATION 
White Negro Total White Negro Total 
Staten Seenceee nn. ee 608, 665 138,653 747,318 balay | IGT 3027 
Urbanite ee as cae 174,560 32,148 207 , 338 37.4 14.9 30.2 
Rural ee ee 434, 105 105,875 539, 980 34.2 22.0 30.9 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 


Sunday school membership has increased from 24 per cent of the population 
in 1906 to 34 per cent in 1926. It is estimated, on the basis of the above data, 
that rural church membership has increased from 36 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1906 to 45 per cent in 1926; and that rural Sunday school member- 
ship has increased from 25 per cent in 1906 to 31 per cent in 1926. 

The increases noted above seem to indicate that, contrary to popular belief, 
the rural church is not losing ground in Virginia, but rather that it is in a 
healthful condition. Data will be presented later which will further show that 
the rural church is not the decadent institution commonly pictured. 

CAUSES OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN URBAN AND RURAL MEM- 
BERSHIP. It was noted above that a larger per cent of urban than rural 
people were reported as church and Sunday school members. Why this dif- 
ference? One reason is the difference in the age distribution in the city as 
compared with the country. There are a larger per cent of adults in urban 
than in rural territory. In 1920, in Virginia, 50 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation were 20 years of age or less; while only 37 per cent of the urban popu- 
lation were so classified. The difference in age distribution explains in part 
the difference in church membership but not the difference in Sunday school 
membership. Since there are more young people than adults in the country, 
there should be a larger per cent of the rural population in the Sunday 
school; but such is not the case. There is, of course, less difference in urban 
and rural Sunday school membership than in church membership; but still 
there are 3.2 per cent more of the urban than of the rural white population 
enrolled in Sunday school. Other causes must exist, therefore, for the excess 
of city over country church and Sunday school membership. The most impor- 
tant are: 


(1) Churches are easier to reach in the city than in the country. 

(2) There are more resident full-time ministers in the city. 

(3) Much of the city church membership is made up of people reared in 
the country. 

(4) City churches can provide better religious education equipment as 
well as better trained ministers and teachers. 

(5) Negroes form a larger per cent of urban than of rural population. 
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(It will be shown in a later section that there is a direct relation between 
the per cent of the population who are Negroes and the per cent of the white 
population who are church members. Thirty-two per cent of the total urban 
population but only 27.5 per cent of the total rural population of Virginia are 
Negroes.) 

REGIONAL AND COUNTY VARIATION IN MEMBERSHIP. Although 42 
per cent of the rural white population are church members, there is a wide 
variation from county to county. Charles City County ranks highest with 83 
per cent of the white population reported as church members. Dickenson 
ranks last with only 9 per cent in the church. In Sunday school membership 
New Kent County ranks first with 78 per cent of the white population reported 
as members. Buchanan County ranks last with only 5 per cent of its people 
reported in the Sunday school. There are similar variations in Negro church 
and Sunday school membership. 

Figures 4, 2, 3, and 4 show graphically the situation in each county. The 
maps are based on the U. S. Census of Religious Bodies and our own estimate 
of the population.” 

Why is there such a wide membership variation in different areas? Later 
sections will show an equally wide variation in several other respects. Many 
factors play a part but the following are considered to be of special impor- 
tance: (1) Population density; (2) Distribution of churches; (3) Distribution 
and character of ministers; (4) Social stratification, and (5) Miscellaneous 
factors. 

POPULATION DENSITY AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. Population 
density bears only a slight relation to per cent of population that are church 
members and practically no relation to per cent of population enrolled in the 
Sunday school. Table 3 and Figure 5 show the variation in church and 
Sunday school membership in counties of different levels of population den- 
sity. It will be noted that in the 9 counties having 25 or less people per 
square mile, 55 per cent of the population are reported as church members; 
while in the 10 counties having 66 or more population per square mile, only 
43 per cent of the population are reported as church members. There is 


2The population was estimated on the basis of the increase or decrease in the decade of 1910 to 
1920. The increase or decrease was multiplied by: .66 and the product was added to or subtracted 
from the 1920 population. The resultant estimate of population is for July 1, 1926. White and 
Negro populations were estimated separately. The total population is the sum of the white and 
Negro populations. The white population in Virginia is 98.7 native white. In order to simplify 
the complicated process of estimation, the native white population was substituted for white popu- 
lation. The resultant error is negligible. Obviously, a population estimate of the above type will 
be more or less inaccurate in those counties where the trend in population increase or decrease has 
changed since 1920. 


It was found impossible to make accurate estimates of population in eight counties adjacent to 
large cities or towns due to annexations to city or town and to rapid changes in population growth. 
Estimates were made, however, of these counties by the same method mentioned above. On closer 
examination, the result was found not to be seriously inaccurate and no new estimates were at- 
tempted. In every case, it should be said, the population estimates in the eight counties are too 
high rather than too low. The eight counties, being essentially semi-urban or urban, do not affect 
the data in the strictly rural counties. The eight counties are: Arlington, Albemarle, Chesterfield, 
Fairfax, Henrico, Norfolk, Roanoke, and Warwick. Three other counties were found to be irreg- 
ular due to factors listed opposite each: Prince William County, Quantico Camp; Warwick County, 
Camp Eustis; Elizabeth City County, Phoebus, and Old Point counted as rural. 
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practically no variation in Sunday school membership in counties of different 
levels of population density.? 

THE RELATION OF DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCHES TO MEMBER- 
SHIP. As the ratio of churches to population increases, the per cent of 
population in the church and Sunday school increases.* Table 4 and Figure 
bs show this relationship quite clearly. The fact that church and Sunday 


3 The coefficient of correlation of population density with per cent of population in church is 
—.25; with per cent of pep aor in Sunday school, —.06. A partial correlation (holding Negro 
per cent in population constant) shows a very slight increase in the negative coefficients of correla- 
tion. A coefficient of correlation less than .40 is considered low; .40 to .70, substantial or sig- 
nificant; and .71 to 1.00, high and quite important. See Day, E. E., Statistical Analysis, page 209. 

A partial correlation coefficient gives the degree of association that would exist between two 
variables if the effects of their common association with other variables is eliminated. Either one 
or more variables may be held constant in this procedure. See Wallace, H. A., and Snedecor, G. W., 
Correlation and Machine Calculation, page 36. 

4The coefficient of correlation between ratio of churches to white population and per cent of 
white population in the church is .52. The coefficient between the ratio of churches to population 
and the per cent of population in the Sunday school is .88. When wealth, density, and per cent of 
farms on improved roads are held constant, the coefficients are slightly higher. 


RELATION OF POPULATION DENSITY | 
TO CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP | 


ME Per Cent Total Population in Church 


NO. 
COUNTIES 
/0 


tan 28 
vs 25 


o 25 50 
MQ 2er Cent Total Population in Sunday Schoo/ : 
Source : U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, /926. Population Estimated 


Figure 5. 
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Table 3. The relation of population density to church and Sunday school 
membership. (White and Negro.) 


PER CENT OF POPULATION 


Population per square mile | Number of counties 


In church In Sunday school 
LOST 0 an Oe 10 43 29 
OA LS ee cae 28 43 28 
in|) ed ll aa ne ae 25 51 32 
0) IST) eae A ae ee 28 52 28 
oh LL EE a eer ee en 9 55 33 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 


school membership vary directly with the ratio of churches to population is 
not proof of a causal relationship. The increase in churches may be caused 
by the increase in church membership; just the reverse may be true; or the 
increase of both may be caused by other factors, such as, social stratification, 
distribution of ministers, denominational competition, population density, or 


RELATION OF DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCHES 
TO CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 


MM 4er Cent White Population in Church 
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oan US. Census of Religious Bodies, /926. Population Estimated 


Figure 6. 
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historical factors. It is reasonable to assume that up to a certain point an 
increase in churches will increase the per cent of population in the church. 
When the limit is reached in enlisting new members, however, an increase 
in the number of churches will decrease the size of churches, and hence 
decrease the efficiency of the church. As a matter of fact, Table 4 shows that 
the rate of increase in church membership decreases after the number of 
churches per 10,000 population reaches 35. In other words, church member- 
ship does not increase as rapidly as does the increase in churches. 


Table 4. Relation between the, ratio of churches to white population and the 
per cent of population in the church and Sunday school. 


PER CENT OF WHITE POPULATION 
Number of churches per 10,000 | Number of counties — 


white population In the church  |In the Sunday school 
SG AndMip = aur ee ee 12 57 A5 
AG'EO:O00 ere eee oes ral daa ee 23 51 if | 
O60:10 AD See en Or Waeer ne ence 38 48 36 
DG OSSD seek ee ee re ee 17 43 33 
0 BO 25st Sek oe rol see See 10 30 26 


Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. _ Population estimated. 


RELATION BETWEEN DISTRIBUTION OF MINISTERS AND MEM- 
BERSHIP. The number of parsonages per 100 white churches may be taken 
as an index of the distribution of resident rural ministers. It is recognized 
that there are more ministers than parsonages, and that there are some 
vacant parsonages.” Figure 7 is a map showing the ratio of parsonages to 
churches in each county. Five counties have more than 50 parsonages per 
400 churches, namely: Northampton, 73; Elizabeth City, 56; Aecomac, 51; 
Mathews, 52; and Surry, 53. Four counties have 10 or less parsonages per 100 
churches, namely: Buchanan, 4; Carroll, 6; Scott, 9; and Dickenson, 10. 

Chureh and Sunday school membership vary directly with the ratio of 
parsonages to churches but the correlation is small. See Table 5 and Figure 8. 
Table 5 shows that there is little or no increase in church and Sunday school 
membership after the ratio of parsonages to churches exceeds 25 or 30. The 
reason for this apparent decrease in church membership is the negative corre- 
lation between population density and the ratio of parsonages to churches. 
A dense population makes possible large churches and hence more resi- 
dent ministers, but as has been shown, some of the more densely popu- 
lated counties (semi-urban ones) have a small per cent of the population in 
the church. It can be safely concluded, however, that in two counties of the 
same density of population, there will be a larger per cent of population in 
the church and Sunday school in the county which has the greatest number 
of resident ministers per 100 churches.® 


, Eighty-three per cent of 200 ministers surveyed were furnished with free parsonages. 

; The figures on distribution of ministers give no index as to the character of the ministers and 
their leadership qualities—points of the greatest importance. This phase of the subject will be con- 
sidered in Chapter VIII. 
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NUMBER PARSONAGES PER 100 WHITE CHURCHES 


VIRGINIA , 1926 


LEGEND 


NO. COUNTIES PARSONAGES RATES 6 


TEN CH 2 SS 4 
4 a ee wes S COUNTY -258 


cs UA 
2! - 30 
BES 3 - 40 
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INDEPENDENT CITIES 


Clifton Forge Buena Vista y Danville Bristol 
WIOWINOM 26.32 5-55 ec 83 Petersburg Fredericksburg 
Winchester 77 Alexandria <2: =: 22 25... 87 Newport News 
Je 69 Wérlolk.’J2- ce out eee 56 Harrisonburg Suffolk 
Charlottesville Portsmouth 2220-2 --2 53 Richmond 


Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies , 1926- 


Figure 7. 


Table 5. Relation between number of parsonages per 100 churches and per cent 
of population in the church and Sunday school. (White only.) 


PER CENT OF WHITE POPULATION 


Number of parsonages per Number of counties |— — 
100 churches In the church In the Sunday school 
fo) CSS EG Go 0 ee rr 8 56 45 
SUE SES She 2S 0 a 15 AT 37 
PON Fo ec hoo c co csan ee ol 56 40 
Tho} aot 25) oe ke taeda oli 46 36 
Ce EIS SS ae eet 15 29 Q1 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. Table 6 
and Figure 10 show that white church and Sunday school membership vary 
directly with the per cent of population that are Negroes. (Also compare 
Figures 1 and 3 with Figure 9.) In other words, there appears to be more 
white people in the church and Sunday school in those counties having the 
largest per cent Negro population.? In the 25 counties showing less than 
10 Negroes per 100 population, only 34 per cent of the white population are 
in the church; and in the 7 counties showing more than 60 Negroes per 
100 population, 62 per cent of the white population are church members. 
Figure 10 also shows that the per cent of white population in the church 


7 The coefficient of correlation of the per cent of population that are Negroes with white church 
membership is .70; and with white Sunday school membership, .45. Attention is called to the fact 
that since the correlations are not perfect a few counties may be readily found where this relation- 
ship does not hold. On the whole, however, more white church and Sunday school members are 
found in counties having a high per cent of Negro population. 
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RELATION OF RESIDENT MINISTERS” 
TO CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 


MM 2+ Cent White Population in Church 
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Figure 8. 


increases gradually with the Negro per cent in population. The correlation 
is not, therefore, due to any abnormal distribution of the counties at either 
the upper or lower extremes. White Sunday school membership also varies 
with Negro population, but the correlation is not as marked as in the case 
with church membership. : 

What is the explanation of the high correlation between Negro per cent 
in the population and white church membership? One answer to the query 
is apparently found in the fact that in counties having a high. per cent Negro 
population there is less social stratification among white people and fewer 
under-privileged whites. In many communities under-privileged white people 
with low standards of living do not participate extensively in church and 
Sunday school activities or in any other type of community organization. In 
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RELATION OF WHITE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP] 
"TO NEGRO PER CENT IN POPULATION | 
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Figure 10. 


one small town, for instance, a house-to-house canvass revealed the fact that 
75 per cent of the professional people, 58 per cent of the business people, and 
only 27 per cent of the unskilled laborers attended church regularly. 

On the other hand, in some communities the churches appeal to the 
poorer people, and the other groups tend to remain away from church. In 
either case, social stratification, i. e., the division of the people into certain 
distinct groups or classes, based on ancestry, economic status, standards of 
living, education, and culture, is one of the most important factors deter- 
mining the per cent of white population belonging to the church as well as to 
other types of organized groups. 
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Table 6. Relation of white church and Sunday school membership to the per 
cent of population that are Negroes. 


; PER CENT OF WHITE POPULATION 
Negro per cent in population | Number of counties |———H__,——_____— 
In the church {In the Sunday school 


Rate aes Cr lager 7 62 4A 
SES SU EPS SE een ee 12 58 43 
ECO os? ct ve ge 14 a7 42 
ate BALD ED Ve ee ae 17 48 Sin 
oc Vy ES 0 AS IY ee 13 46 31 
Seer Ne te ee 12 40 33 

ALT ie Q5 34 30 


Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 


The white population of many Virginia communities is divided into 
three, and sometimes four, rather distinct social strata, namely: (1) The 
larger land owners with fair standards of living and education, the descend- 
ants, as a rule, of the old slave owning group of pre-Civil War times; (2) 
The smaller land owners and renters, with distinctly lower standards of living 
than the first named group, and frequently the descendants of the overseers 
of the old slave owners; and (3) The unskilled laborers and hired men with 
very meagre standards of living and little education. In a number of places, 
furthermore, the composition of the population is still further complicated 
by the addition of one or more wealthy urban families who have a summer 
home in the county, or else, business or professional people of nearby towns 
who have their homes at some distance out in the country, but maintain their 
social and institutional connections in the town where they work. The 
presence of Negroes in the population causes still more social stratification. 

Such division of the population along social lines, especially in sparsely 
settled areas, is a great handicap to all group life. It handicaps vigor of 
effort in many directions. The non-participation of one or more groups in 
some form of activity frequently means that there are not enough members 
remaining to carry on successfully the activity in question. In many sections 
of the state the Negro is tending to do less and less of the farm work. His 
place is gradually being taken by the poorer whites as farm laborers or ten- 
ants on the one hand, or by an increase of the small land-owner group on the 
other. In other words, in a great many communities the composition of the 
white rural population is gradually changing. 

Social strata lines among the whites have tended to disappear since the 
World War, especially between the first named groups, but are still quite 
pronounced. The poorer group, as stated above, is the one which the church 
and Sunday school as a rule reaches the least.* This condition, however, 
varies by communities and also according to the interests of the minister. If 


8 This is a condition found quite generally elsewhere as well as in Virginia. See Newell Leroy 
Sims, Elements of Rural Sociology, p. 183. £; W. B. Bizzell, Farm Tenantry in the United States, 
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he goes into their homes and shows a genuine interest in their welfare, they 
come to the church and Sunday school; while, if he spends all his time with 
the more well-to-do and gives little attention to the poorer members of the 
congregation, the latter do not attend the church and Sunday school. The atti- 
tude of the more well-to-do toward their under-privileged dependents, or 
neighbors, is also a determining factor in the church and Sunday school 
interest of this group. This question of social stratification will be touched 
on in other sections. 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF FARM PEOPLE. Table 7 shows that a 
slightly larger percentage of farm people than non-farm rural people were 
church members.2 In the 8 counties showing less than 36 per cent of the 
white population living on farms, only 28 per cent of the white population 
were reported as church members. These eight counties include either large 
industrial or suburban areas—as the list will show: Norfolk, Prince George, 
Elizabeth City, Arlington, Warwick, Smyth, Wise, and Alleghany. In the 
counties showing only a moderate per cent white farm population, church and 
Sunday school membership is quite high—a fact which is due to the presence 
of small towns and villages where church work is well organized and where 
the population is made up of small business people and retired farmers with 
a small per cent of unskilled laborers. In the counties showing more than 75 
per cent white population living on farms, church and Sunday school mem- 
bership seems to drop down slightly—a fact which is probably due to the 
mountainous topography and isolation of such farming counties as Bland, 
Albemarle, Carroll, Floyd, Franklin, Frederick, Greene, Madison, and Patrick. 


Table 7. Relation of church and Sunday school membership to per cent of: Bopyr 
lation living on farms. (White only.) 


PER CENT OF WHITE POPULATION 


Per cent of white population | Number of counties 


living on farms In Sunday school In church 
VOrANG Ups te ese sy eee +7 32 49 
SOTO Sete aah os Fa ee 23 36 50 
DGELO'GD 23 ese oats we eee 20 38 52 
BO COLD Or ere ee ere ea ee 20 36 46 
BOO AD sete se had Pu a 12 42 46 
SEOs Od) sy eae el ae Uw te dea pee 8 26 28 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926; of Agriculture, 1925. Population estimated. 


FARM TENANTRY AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. Figures 1 to 4 
reveal no apparent relation between farm tenantry and church membership. 
The relationship does not appear on the surface because of the counteracting 
influence of Negro per cent in the population which is correlated positively 


® The coefficient of correlation between white church membership and per cent of white popu- 
lation living on farms is .32. There is practically no correlation between Sunday school member- 
ship and farm population. 
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with white farm tenantry. If Negro per cent in the population is held constant, 
there is a negative correlation between white church membership and white 
farm tenantry. That is, farm tenantry tends to decrease church membership 
among white farmers.1° 


The same conclusion was reached through intensive studies of several 
farm communities, i. e., farm tenants do not participate in church activities 
to the same extent as farm owners. In a large Valley community, for instance, 
90 per cent of the owners and 71 per cent of the tenants were church mem- 
bers; 78 per cent of the owners and 52 per cent of the tenants attended church 
regularly; and 71 per cent of the owners and 24 per cent of the tenants were 
Sunday school members. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS. The use of rapid transportation is of 
some advantage to church and Sunday school alike.4!. In many rural com- 
munities the larger Sunday schools are turning to bus transportation in order 
to increase membership and attendance. The use of the private car has pos- 
sibly been one factor in increasing church and Sunday school membership 
and attendance; although some rural ministers say that the auto has decreased 
church attendance. In several of the communities studied, the type of lay — 
leadership was found to be a deciding factor in holding and increasing church 
and Sunday school membership. A highly mobile population decreases partici- 
pation in church and Sunday school activity as well as participation in other 
types of community organization. A study of the maps on membership show 
that rural areas immediately surrounding larger urban centers (highly mobile 
areas) are low in church and Sunday school membership. 

Another factor determining membership is the type of denominations 
present. Some churches put more emphasis than others on recruiting young 
boys and girls for the church. Other churches do not favor Sunday schools, 
and in many cases the local minister may not be a strong “Sunday 
school man.” 

A low per cent church population in some of the mountain counties is 
undoubtedly due to extreme isolation, backwardness of the population, and 
the great difficulty of developing large working rural groups. The mountain 
church does not attract many strong ministers because of the lack of financial 
rewards and of cultural, social, and educational contacts for the minister's 
family. 

Some question has been raised as to the net effect of the radio on church 
attendance. We have not attempted to study church attendance intensively 
and do not have any data available on the influence of the radio. It is a ques- 


10 The simple correlation coefficient between per cent of white farmers who are tenants and the 
per cent of white rural population who are church members is .01. The correlation between white 
farm tenantry and Negro per cent in the population is .28. Holding Negro per cent in the popula- 
tion constant, a partial correlation between white farm tenantry and white church membership 
is —.27. 

11 The coefficient of correlation of the per cent of farms on improved roads with the per cent of 
population in the church is .05; with per cent of population in the Sunday school, .17. 
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tion which can and should be studied at a later date when the radio has had a 
longer time in which to establish itself in rural areas. Such a study of course 
would have to take into consideration such counteracting influences as the 
automobile, home conveniences, and other complicating factors. So far as we 
know now the radio has not been responsible for any appreciable increase or 
decrease in rural church attendance. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL CHURCHES 


SIGNIFICANCE. The size of a rural organized group determines to 
a large extent its efficiency. A small church group is unable to maintain a 
full-time, properly trained minister, to supply adequate equipment, to sub- 
divide its membership into various age and sex groups for more effective 
and concentrated work, and to develop a division of labor in leadership. The 
division of the people of a community into numerous small church groups 
also makes other types of community organization more difficult. A small 
rural school’ faces similar obstacles: adequate equipment is rarely available, 
pupils do not receive the stimulation of competing with others, recreational 
and leisure time activities are unorganized, teachers are not sufficiently 
trained or specialized, and the course of study is necessarily limited to a 
very narrow field. 

INCREASE IN SIZE OF RURAL CHURCH GROUPS. There has been 
a rapid increase in the size of rural school groups since 1910 but a very 
slow increase in the size of rural church groups. In 1940 there were 6,708 
rural school buildings in Virginia and the average daily attendance per 
school was only 32 pupils, but by 1928 there were only 5,684 buildings and 
the average daily attendance had jumped to 57 pupils per building—an 
increase of 80 per cent in attendance over 1910, and yet practically no change 
in population density. It is estimated that in 1906 there were approximately 
6,000 rural churches with an average membership of 100. In 1926 there 
were 6,603 rural churches with an average membership of 120, an increase 
of 20 per cent in 20 years. The average enrolment (not attendance) per 
school in 1910 was 59; but by 1928, it had jumped to 93, an increase of 
59 per cent in 18 years time. It is significant that the number of rural school 
buildings has decreased 17 per cent in the last 20 years; while the number 
of rural churches has increased about 10 per cent—despite improvement of 
transportation facilities and with comparatively little increase in rural 
population. 

REGIONAL VARIATION IN THE SIZE OF RURAL CHURCH GROUPS. 
Table 8 shows that in 1926 the average rural church had 120 members, as 
compared to 462 of the urban church. The average Negro rural church had 
158 members as compared ‘to 109 for the rural white’church. An average, 
however, reveals nothing of the regional variation in the size of church 
groups. In Bland County in 1926, the rural church had an average of 49 
members as compared to an average enrolment of 39 pupils per rural school; 


1 For purposes of comparison, data on the size and distribution of rural schools are also given in 
this chapter. 
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while in Northampton County the average church had 246 members as com-— 
pared to 146 pupils for the average school. 


Table 8. Number of members per church. 


AVERAGE NUMBER MEMBERS PER CHURCH 


White Negro All 
Sta te. ees BO Se Ba SEM etenes 147 184 157 
Urbane as & tet bee eas AT7 384 462 
Fura eres. ae. So ee oe 109 158 120 


Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. 


Figure 141 shows the regional variation in the size of white church 
groups. There should be at least 1450 members per church to permit efficient 
organization. There are only 16 counties, however, where the average mem- 
bership per church was more than 150, and all these counties include either 
a number of small towns or suburban areas. In 18 counties there were 75 
members or less per rural church, and in 39 counties there were 100 members 
or less. 

Figure 12 shows the regional variation in the size of Negro rural churches. 
In 44 counties there were more than 150 members per Negro church; while 
only 30 had 100 members or less per church. 

CAUSES OF VARIATION IN THE SIZE OF CHURCH GROUPS. The 
rapid increase in the size of rural school groups, the slow increase in the 
size of rural church groups, and the wide regional variation in the size of 
both church and school groups invite further thought and analysis. On 
investigation the following factors were shown to affect directly and indi- 
rectly the size of rural churches: 

Distribution and location of churches; 

Per cent of population affiliated with the church; 

Type of roads, topography, and transportation facilities; 

Population density; 

Social and racial stratification; 

Associational habits and attitudes of the population; 

Industrialization, urbanization, and depopulation factors ; 


Types of farming and soil fertility; 
Leadership and other factors in the life history of the church community. 


The common denominator of all the factors listed is distance—social and 
geographical. Decrease the distance between rural people physically or 
psychologically and the size of rural groups increases; or vice versa, increase 
the distance and the size of rural groups decreases. 

DISTRIBUTION AND LOCATION OF RURAL CHURCHES. Figure 13 
and Table 9 show the relation of the distribution of churches to the number 
of members per church. In the 8 counties showing 25 churches or less per 
10,000, the average membership per church is 153 ; While in the 8 counties 
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showing more than 55 churches per 10,000 population, the average member- 
ship per church is only 81.7 ! 


Table 9. Relation of distribution of churches to size of church groups. 


Average membership 


Number of churches per 10,000 population Number of counties per church 
OE Laid TEs ae ee all TLE Ss 9 ea Sn er 8 81 
SIRO ag AOS GS I a ee re 16 108 
SS 08a) ge ECAR EA SAN ga ae eR 50 Care 
VND ied Es Seg te A a A Sellar ly ae Ore CD 18 141 
Ney at 2 a Re Sa ON Ce Se 8 153 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 
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Figure 13. 


2The coefficient of correlation between the number of churches per 10,000 population and the 
size of church groups is —.43. The correlation would be much higher were it not for a third 
variable—per cent of population in the church—which is highly correlated with the size of church 
groups. If this third variable is held constant, the coefficient of correlation is, of course, quite 
high—being .88. 
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The regional variation in the ratio of white churches to population is 
shown in Figure 14. One church for each thousand population is the ideal 
ratio, but in rural Virginia there were 3.8 white churches per 1,000 population 
—or one church for each 263 people. There were only 1.2 churches per 
1,000 population in Virginia cities. In 20 counties there were more than 5, 
and in 10 counties, more than 6 churches per 1,000 population. In not a 
single county was there one or less churches per thousand population. 

Figure 15 shows the regional variation in the ratio of Negro churches to 
population. It will be readily seen that over-churching in. Negro commu- 
nities is largely confined to western Virginia, where the Negro per cent in 
population is small. 

Not only is there a large number of churches per 1,000 population, but 
also a great number of poorly located churches. In some counties there 
may be very few churches per 1,000 population but if these churches are 
poorly located church efficiency may be considerably lowered. In one county 
four churches of the same denomination were found within an eight-mile 
section of a hard-surface state highway. Similar illustrations can be obtained 
by anyone by talking for a few minutes with almost any rural minister. 

The poor location of rural churches is due to a number of factors, among 
which are: Failure to study the situation before building, shifting of the 
population, building of new roads, and over-zealous denominational leaders. 
It is obvious, therefore, that under present conditions there is coming to be 
greater need for a redistribution and relocation of many churches. The 
country is inherently the victim of certain inexorable economic and social 
forces and can ill afford to be further burdened with too many churches, 
stores, or other institutions. 

MEMBERSHIP AND SIZE OF CHURCH GROUPS. Table 10 and 
Figure 16 show the relation of per cent of the population in the church to the 
number of members per church. The largest churches are found in counties 
showing a high per cent church membership. The average membership per 
church was 181 in the 7 counties showing more than 70 per cent of the 
population in the church; but only 79 in the 9 counties showing 25 or less 
per cent of the population in the church. Increasing the per cent of popula- 
tion enrolled in the church is equivalent to increasing the density of the 
population so far as the size of group is concerned. It is, therefore, 
important that rural service groups should bring into activity the total 
eligible population. Even sparsely settled areas would not have so many 


small working groups if a larger per cent of the population could be enlisted 
as members. 


’ The coefficient of correlation between r cent of i i 
A ele Peat teed ta pe nt of population in the church and the number of 
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Table 10. Relation between per cent of the population in the church and size of 
church groups. (White and Negro combined.) 


Average membership 


Per cent population in the church Number of counties per church 
20) SSDS C5 SSR ea Sa fi 181 
OU Ce i SA SN AR oO a 33 149 
Co Sly ka EN a eS a 26 128 
OS eo ee eS a a 25 92 
Cony Ae) Bee 2 aoe Soe a 9 79 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 
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Figure 16. 
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The recent increase in the size of church groups can be accounted for 
largely by the increase in the per cent of the population in the church; but 
only about one-half of the increase in the size of school groups can be 
accounted for by the increase in school enrolment. Church membership and 
school enrolment have each increased 9 per cent in the last twenty years in 
Virginia, but the size of school groups has increased much more than the 
size of church groups. 

TYPES OF ROADS, TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES, AND TOPOG- 
RAPHY. Some idea of the effect of road improvement on the size of rural 
community groups is obtained from correlating the size of church and school 
groups with the per cent of farms on improved roads in 1925. Table 11 and 
Figure 17 show that there is a higher correlation of road improvement with 
the size of school groups than with the size of church groups.* In the 47 
counties showing 20 per cent or less farms on improved roads there were 
100 members per church and 55 pupils per school; while in the 13 counties 
showing more than 65 per cent of the farms on improved roads, there were 
145 members per church and 108 pupils per school. 

Figure 18 shows that the per cent of farms on improved roads was still 
quite low in 1925. In 31 counties, 30 or less per cent of the farms were on 


Table 11. The relation of improved roads to the size of rural churches and 
schools. (White and Negro.) 


AVERAGE ENROLMENT PER GROUP 


Per cent farms on Number of counties |} —————__ 
improved roads Churches Schools 
G6, atid jipcreees  ae reels : AAS 108 
DISLOLOO ee ete) AS atone st ake ae i be 2 umaicia Ay 98 
36:0 160 Sen, ee eee se. ee ee Q7 121 78 
BI EO aD eee te ee ICE A Ba! 127 65 


Otoi20 ae Sal ee ema 17 1002 55 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


improved roads. In only 14 counties were more than 60 per cent of the farms 
on improved roads. So far the building of good roads has had very little 
effect on the enlargement of rural church-groups. One-reason for the small 
correlation is probably the type of road building done up to date in Virginia. 
The building of lateral roads radiating from rural community centers has been 
neglected; while the main highways leading-into-large trade centers have been 
improved at a very rapid rate. The building of main highways in preference 
to lateral roads has resulted in the tremendous enlargement in trade zones 
and the relatively small increase in school and church zones. The economic 
motive has predominated as usual; and, as a result,:our rural social institu- 
tions are about 20 years behind economic development in the state. 

SEA "The nigMictent of correlation of the per cent of farms on improved roads with ite of 


members per church is .82, and with the number of pupils per school i i 
is held constant, the coefficients are .23 and -39, respectively. aa 
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RELATION OF IMPROVED ROADS TO SIZE OF 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL GROUPS 
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Figure 17. 


Figure 19 shows that there-is a wide regional variation in the number of 
motor vehicles (mostly passenger cars) per 1,000 population. Southwest Vir- 
ginia shows the lowest ratio of cars to population and south central Virginia is 
the next lowest area. In 73 counties there were, in 1926, less.than one car for 
every 10 persons. The ratio is somewhat higher now, but the relative position 
of the various counties has changed very little. The advent of the automobile 
is too recent for any final conclusions to be drawn as to its net effect on the 
size of rural eommunity groups. In 1940 there were only a few thousand cars 
in Virginia while in 1928 there were more than 360,000—about one for 
every seven persons in the state. Undoubtedly, however, the automobile has 
been directly and indirectly responsible for some increase in the size of the 
rural schools if not churches. Roads have not been improved in the state 
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as rapidly as automobiles have increased; consequently, the size of rural 
churches or schools could not be expected to increase as rapidly as has the 
ownership of cars. 

The question might be raised as to why the hesitancy shown by the 
farmer in using town churches and schools when he seems so eager to use the 
town and city as a trading center. The main reason is psychological: Trading 
with a certain store does not require membership with a social group nor does 
social status enter into trade relationships. The town merchant is glad of the 
opportunity of selling the lowliest farm laborer a pair of shoes but hesitates 
to associate with his customer at church or in a social club. The merchant 
has a different standard of living, different attitudes toward religion, and his 
standards do not mix readily with those of the farmer and other rural groups, 
nor do farmers feel at home in village or town churches. 

The mountain areas of Virginia furnish ample evidence of the effect of 
topography on the size of rural churches. Where 12 or 15 families are 
isolated in some mountain cove, the impossibility of having very large church 
groups is quite obvious. There are in mountain counties, however, many 
densely settled valleys where both church and school groups are quite large. 
No statistical tables have been prepared but a study of Figure 11 shows that 
the predominantly mountain counties have very small church groups. 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES PER 225 SQUARE MILES. The distance that 
a farmer must travel to church depends on the ratio of churches to area 
rather than to population. Figure 20 shows an average of 37 rural churches 
per 225 square miles, an area 15 miles square, or a circular area with a radius 
of 8.5 miles. Were these churches distributed evenly all over the state, there 
would be 13 churches within 5 miles and 52 churches within 10 miles of any © 
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The number varies, however, from county to county. In 5 


counties there were 20 or less churches, and in 5 other counties more than 


60 churches per 225 square miles. The churches are not, of course, distrib- 
uted evenly in a county, and as a result some farmers may have to travel much 


farther to church than is indicated by Figure 20. 


POPULATION DENSITY. Geographical distance, determining as it does 
social contact and interaction, is perhaps the most distinguishing character- 
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Figure 21. 


istic of rural life. Figure 24 and Table 12 illustrate this fact very forcibly 
in regard to the size and distribution of rural churches. As the population 
becomes more sparse, there is not only a higher ratio of churches to popula- 
tion (and consequently smaller churches), but also a lower ratio of churches 
to area (and consequently larger distance between churches.) In the 10 
counties showing more than 65 people per square mile there were 24 churches 
per 10,000 population and 60 per 225 square miles; while in the 9 counties 
showing 25 or less people per square mile, there were 58 churches per 
10,000 population and only 24 per 225 square miles. ; 

The above data have a very direct bearing on the question of chureh: con- 
solidation and co-operation. Consolidation of small churches is most needed, 
but it is also most difficult due to the greater distance between such churches. 
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Table 12. The relation of density of rural population to distribution of rural 
: churches. (White and Negro churches.) 


AVERAGE NUMBER CHURCHES 


Rural population per Number of > 
square mile counties Per 225 square miles | Per 10,000 population 
emmaretity eee tO Re 10 60.5 » 24.0 
LACT GS" eS a peace ae 28 42.4 35.9 
“7 LS Ss beet, Setieailp, ae ieee 25 35.9 39.7 
ee 28 29.9 42.7 
LOC S on CA OR Ee ee 9 23.9 58.0 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated, 


In every attempt at consolidation there should be a careful check made of 
population density as well as other factors-studied in this section. 

Figure 22 and Table 13 show the relation of population density to the 
distribution of schools as compared to churches. There is an average of 34 
schools and 38 churches per 10,000 population. In both extremes of densely 
and sparsely populated counties there were more churches than schools; while 
in the 28 counties showing from 26 to 35 rural people per square mile, there 
were more schools than churches. Over- -churching, i in the light of distribution 
of schools, seems to be most pronounced in the 10 counties showing more 
than 65 rural people per-square mile, where-24 churches and 15 schools per 
10,000 population were found. 


Table 13. The relation of population density to the distribution of schools and 


churches. 
INSTITUTIONS PER 10,000 POPULATION 
Rural population per Number of counties 
square mile Churches chools 

hE SIVA 2a Oi ll 10 Q4 > 15 
Chie SR hs Ngai. oi 28 36 31 
30 20 tose ee Pee 25 - 40 OO 
PAE Opes Cult 6 Ey ee 28 43 44 
Poe ices La Se ere 9 58 51 
DANES 8 50 oA a ee 100 38 34 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Report of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1926. Population estimated. 


Villages, towns, and cities are more over-churched than open country dis- 
tricts in comparison with the distribution of schools. In most small towns 
and villages there are from three to seven churches and only one school. In 
the 19 independent cities there were 11.4 churches, but only 3.3 schools per. 
10,000 population. It may be possible, however, for a school to serve larger 
groups than a church could efficiently handle. __ . 

Figure 23 shows the density of rural, population in 1926. The county 
average is 42.5 persons per square mile, but the county median is only 40.0. 
There are 16 counties showing more than 55 people per square mile, but 37. 
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Figure 22. 


counties showing 35 or less. Furthermore, population density varies greatly 
within a county. 

SOCIAL AND RACIAL STRATIFICATION. Social distance is just as 
significant as geographical distance so far as the size of rural churches is 
concerned. In eastern Virginia there are about 20 counties having 50 or more 
per cent Negro population. In these counties the size of church groups would 
be quite small were it not for the fact that a large per cent of both whites and 
Negroes are church members. As it is these counties (showing an extremely 
high per cent Negro population) have smaller white church groups than 
counties showing only a moderate per cent Negro population. 

Social stratification affects the size of church groups more than it does 
church membership. It was noted in Chapter I that social stratification 
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among the white population was most prevalent in counties having few 
Negroes. In other words, where the church is free of the racial stratification 
problem, it is encumbered with a social stratification problem, which is in 
many ways the more serious of the two. Social stratification results either 
in the division of the possible constituency into two or more small church 
groups or in non-church membership of a large part of one or the other social 
strata. In any case a community with a highly stratified society is usually 
cursed with small churches. 

In some cases rural community groups are made smaller than is neces- 
sary or desirable by the existence of a group of foreign born whites who have 
brought their churches and their ‘social organizations with them from the 
old country. The community of Toano in James City County is a good illus- 
tration. A generation ago a group of Norwegians built near Toano, at Norge, 
their own community hall, in which was centered their social and recreational 
life. Today, attempts to organize that community are difficult because of the 
social cleavage between Norge and Toano groups. A group of English people 
who settled in Albemarle County furnish us with another illustration. They 
set up their own church, and until recently had a social life quite apart from 
that of the other people of the various neighborhoods involved. The Bohe- 
mian settlement in Prince George County is still another example. In Caroline 
County there is a group of so-called Indians, whom white people in the com- 
munity call Negroes, but who have their own church and school and associate 
with neither whites nor Negroes. There is a similar group in Amherst 
County. In other words, in these sections, we have a tri-racial social organiza- 
tion rather than the bi-racial type found in most counties of the black belt. 
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Very similar to social stratification in its results are the social antago- 
nisms that develop in certain rural communities. Antagonism may start from 
a church squabble, a family feud, or disagreement about school consolidation; 
but whatever the cause, the result is oftentimes the formation of smaller 
social groups. For instance, a small country town of Tidewater Virginia has 
two Baptist churches because a certain preacher several years ago objected to 
dancing on the part of young people. Attempts are now being made by the 
two resident Baptist preachers to bring the two churches together, but the 
breach is slow in closing. - | 

DENOMINATIONALISM. Interwoven with all other causes of small 
rural churches is denominationalism, i. e., the division of church membership 
into several groups, the basis of which is creed, doctrine, or organizational 
form. Freedom to worship according to the dictates of conscience has been 
bought with an excessive price—small, inefficient church eroups—a~ price 
which has all but bankrupted the rural church. The day of overt antagonism 
between religious sects and denominations is passing, but the scars remain. 
Today denominational leaders approach each other with velvet gloves, but 
underneath the glove there is frequently the grasping hand of organization 
ego and distrust of the other group. Denominational’ leaders everywhere 
profess to be working toward the same goal, but in few cases are they willing 
to work together for the great goal of church unity. Be x 


The most commonly practiced denominational co-operation is the arrange- 
ment of alternate preaching dates in the same community. This type of co-op- 
eration costs nothing and often results in solidifying denominational lines. 
Union Sunday schools and young people’s organizations are occasicnally found 
in rural communities but such organizations usually languish because of neg- 
_ lect by denominational authorities. It is simply a case of “everybody’s business. 
is nobody's business.” In Virginia denominations have as yet rarely shown 
a willingness to withdraw from a community in which they happen to be 
the weakest group. Nor has there been any concerted move on the part 
of the larger denominational bodies to divide the field so as to eliminate 
duplications in church work. | .7aee 

The Virginia Council of Religious Education is perhaps the most prom- 
ising sign of denominational co-operation, though as yet two of the largest 
church bodies in the state ave not officially co-operating in its activities. How- 
ever, the Council works unofficially with the two denominations mentioned, 
and has done much in the promotion of leadership training and higher 
standards of religious education. Each year the Council holds a state-wide 
convention to which are brought some of the world’s highest authorities in 
the field of religious education. The attendance usually exceeds a thousand 
and the interest seems to be growing from year to year. The Virginia Council 
of Religious Education also holds a large number of county or district confer- 
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ences every year, assists in conducting daily. vacation Bible schools, and 
helps to stimulate interest in young people’s work. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS. Type of farming is a very important 
factor affecting the size of rural churches. It is in a large measure responsible 
for population density and social stratification. Soil fertility is likewise a 
factor in population density, and thus indirectly affects the size of rural 
churches. Associational habits and group attitudes are also important, but are 
very difficult to study apart from other factors. Industrialization and urbani- 
zation have a direct relation to changes in the character and density of rural 
population and thus affect the size of rural groups. Semi-urban areas are 
notoriously poor places for social organization. Mt. Hermon community, 
near Danville, is an excellent illustration. On one side is a group of old 
inhabitants, farm owners, and supporters of community affairs; on the other 
side, near Danville, a large number of laborers, tenants, and commuters. The 
latter groups take very little interest in local community life. Finally, lead- 
ership and other elements in the life history of the community present 
a configuration of factors entirely different in every community. 

Leadership plays an important part in determining the size of rural 
churches, as well as the size of other organized groups. It also greatly affects 
the character of their programs. In the immediate future it has the oppor- 
tunity of playing an even greater part in directing the consolidation and 
distribution of churches and schools at strong community centers. Specific 
instances of the influence of outstanding leadership on the development of 
large community groups are numerous. For 117 years the Salem Baptist 
Church in Sparta Community of Caroline County had the advantage of three 
strong resident ministers—Andrew Broaddus I, HI, and III. The presence 
of those ministers undoubtedly has been an important factor in building up 
other phases of the Sparta Community, in some aspects, one of the most out- 
standing in the state. A Negro church of over 1,000 members doing outstand- 
ing work in Northumberland County was due to a long period of service of 
a capable Negro minister. Other cases could be cited oi rural doctors, mer- 
chants, school principals, and prosperous farmers who have played no little 
part in drawing into small rural neighborhood centers many surrounding 
neighborhoods which did not possess outstanding leadership. In fact, commu- 
nity analysis almost invariably shows the effects of the presence or absence of 
good leadership even as far back as a half-century. 

The negative side of the above picture is just as important. The failure 
of leaders to function in a community crisis has often resulted in splitting 
community life into a number of factions. Jealousy between selfish leaders 
has been particularly costly for the rural community. Two churches often 
stand in the same small town as a permanent monument to the petty quarrels 
of visionless leaders. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL CHURCHES. While the evidence shows 
that open country districts are not so much over-churched when compared 
to the distribution of schools, there is ample evidence that with the building 
of better roads and the more extensive use of automobiles, the distribution 
of churches is becoming an increasingly serious problem. The re-distribution 
and consolidation of schools is going on at a fairly rapid rate, closely parallel- 
ing the shifts of population centers, but such wholesale consolidation of rural 
churches is manifestly impossible. The investment in equipment of long 
established churches, denominational ego and competition, the sentiment felt 
for the old church by the cemetery where the forefathers are buried, and the 
failure of the laity and leadership alike to secure a vision of the social func- 
tion of the church, are some of the almost insuperable obstacles in the path 
of re-location and consolidation of rural churches. The failure of the larger 
villages to recognize their social responsibilities to their tributary territory is 
one great obstacle to the consolidation of rural churches at such centers—the 
logical place for them to be if the consolidated school is located there. 

Consolidation of churches of different faiths and types of organization 
is in most cases an idle dream, but consolidation of churches of the same 
faith is quite practicable. Some of the larger denominational bodies have 
already made provision for consolidation of churches within their own 
denomination. Only recently a merger of three Methodist churches was 
reported in Bedford County. Ministers everywhere are thinking of consoli- 
dation in terms of their own churches. In a questionnaire sent to several hun- 
dred rural ministers in Virginia, 93 per cent of the 200 replies were favorable 
to consolidation of churches of the same faith, but only 47 per cent were favor- 
able to consolidation of churches of different faiths. Baptist ministers were 
- most opposed to consolidation of churches of different faiths, while Methodist 
ministers were most favorable. The incorporation of community cemetery 
associations with proper provision for future care of the cemeteries connected 
with churches which it is most desirable to close would greatly simplify the 
consolidation problem. 

Consolidation of churches of different faiths cannot be carried far with- 
out a much more extensive and effective co-operation between the leaders of 
the large denominations than now exists. In fact, we need not look for much 
consolidation of rural church organizations until the denominations of simi- 
lar faiths have merged. The small church is dependent on overhead direction 
and assistance from some conference or assembly with paid secretaries an 
other officers. 

CONSOLIDATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. The building of large con- 
solidated Sunday schools at natural community centers will be found more 


practicable and necessary than the consolidation of churches for the following 
reasons: 
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(1) Such a plan does not run counter to the prejudices and sentiments 
of all residents of small church communities. 

(2) The small one-room churches may be used for preaching outposts or 
for meetings not requiring large groups. 

(3) Children, young people, and many parents are already in the habit 
of going to the consolidated high school. 

(4) Bus transportation for school children has proved successful. The 
Sunday schools could rent the public busses for a nominal sum. There would 
be the added advantage of family cars which could be mobilized for service 
on Sunday morning. 

(5) Finally, the plan could be worked on either a denominational or 
interdenominational basis—depending on local conditions. 


CHAPTER III 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE RURAL CHURCH 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM. In 1926 over $34,000,000 was 
invested in the 6,603 rural church buildings of Virginia and more than 
$7,000,000 was required to finance the restricted program of activities. In the 
same year, the value of all rural school property was only $30,165,195 and the 
annual rural school budget, including state aid, was only $17,285,327. The 
task of raising $7,000,000 or more annually for rural church work through 
voluntary subseriptions is considerable as compared to raising the school 
budget through taxation. Table 14 shows other data regarding church expen- 
ditures and property values. Further analysis of church building values and 
expenditures reveals important problems of the rural church. 


Table 14. Total annual church expenditures and church building values. 


CHURCH EXPENDITURES CHURCH BUILDING VALUES 
White Negro Total White Negro Total 
StALe wae $13,009,126 $1,972,036 $14,981,162 $61,097,519 $12,620,773 $73,718, 292 
Urban....... 6,800,581 847,978 7,648,559; 32,961,615 6,172,006} 39,133,621 
Rural. 6,208 , 545 1,124,058 7,332,603} 28,135,904 6,448,767) 34,584,671 
Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. 
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EXPENDITURES PER CHURCH. Figure 24 shows the average expendi- 
ures per white church in Virginia rural and urban areas during 1926. The 
verage rural church budget was $1,271, which was only about one-tenth of 
hat of the urban church—$12,082. In 42 counties the average budget was 
'500 or less; and in 40 counties, $4,000 or less. In only 15 counties was the 
verage budget more than $2,000. ; 

Figure 25 shows the average expenditures per Negro church in 1926. The 
ural Negro church in 12 counties had an average expenditure of $350 or less; 


nd in 45. counties, $600 or less. In only 22 counties was the average more 
han $850. . 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES PER NEGRO CHURCH . 
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EXPENDITURES PER MEMBER. Figure 26 shows the average expendi- 
ture per white church member. The rural member contributed only $11.66, 
less than half that of the urban member—$25.33. In 6 counties the average 
contribution per member was $5 or less; and in 23 counties, $8 or less. In 16 
counties, however, the average was more than $17 and in 28 counties, more 
than $14. 

Figure 27 shows that the average contribution of the rural Negro church 
member was only $4.14; and of the urban member, only $10.13. The urban 
Negro member contributed on the average, therefore, less than the rural white 
member. In 52 counties the average contribution of the Negro member was 
$5 or less, and in only 9 counties more than $10. 

Figure 28 shows white and Negro expenditures combined in a map cor- 
responding to Figures 26 and 27. This map is given to show the correlation 
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Table 15. Relation of the value of all farm property per capita to all church 
ps PS per member. 


All church expenditures 


Value of farm property per capita Number of counties per member 
$1,701 and a 12 $15.00 
bi) Od Ut RIE Cs Ale es 12 11.92 
vupep 12 ag NA Ge UU sillier Se eee 16 10.06 
Ree Periyrt MUS oe ee crete 15 7.96 
Pe HO0k = iran tan as 45 | 7.19 


Source: U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1925; of Religious Bodies, 1926. 
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with Figure 30—the average value of all farm property per capita. The aver- 
age contribution of all (white and Negro) rural church members was $9.22 
as compared to $21.17 for all urban members. In 12 counties the average con- 
tribution was $5 or less: and in 9 counties, more than $17. 

RELATION OF WEALTH AND INCOME TO CHURCH EXPENDITURES. 
Figure 29 and Table 15 show the relation of the value of all farm property 
per capita to all church expenditures per member. In the 45 counties. show- 


1The coefficient of correlation is .63. 
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ing $800 or less per capita farm property the average contribution per member 
was only $7.19; while in the 12 counties showing more than $1,700 per capita 
value of farm property, the average contribution was $15. 

Figure 30 shows the per capita value of all farm property in each county 
of the state and is also an indication of the wide variation in farm income 


AVERAGE VALUE WHITE CHURCH BUILDINGS 
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Figure 31. 
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Figure 32. 
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which is closely correlated with property values. Fourteen counties show. : 
per capita value of all farm property of $650 or less; and 53 counties, $900 01 
less. In only 8 counties does the per capita farm wealth exceed $1,900; anc 
in only 15 counties does it exceed $1,650. It should be remembered in this 
connection that over one third of the value of farm land and buildings was 
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Figure 33. 
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CHURCH BUILDING VALUES PER MEMBER 
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covered by mortgages in 1925—a fact which resulted in a very appreciable 
percentage of farm income going for interest on such debts. Furthermore, 
the index of purchasing power of farm products in terms of commodities 
which farmers have to buy averaged only 79.6 during the years 1920-26. 

VALUE OF CHURCH BUILDINGS. | Figures 31 to 35, showing the value 
of church building per church and per member, correspond to Figures 24 to 
28 showing the data on church expenditures. The value of church buildings 
is highly correlated with church expenditures as a study of the figures 
will show. 3 | 


Table 16. Relation of value of all farm property per capita to value of church 
buildings per member. 


Value church build- 


Value all farm property per capita Number of counties ings per member 
Berpenn areetOee, tipper, 228 NE oo 12 : $69.58 
Dene, FOO Se toe fa Fr PAR IeNe Seg 5 eects PBs, 12 : 59.58 
ER I ace ge De ete ayn seed Ronee oentnnnanee 16 53.75 
yas pee OE GS ibis ae aie ie ee SR 15." 36.50 
ON oe 45 | 32.61 


Source: U. S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926; of Agriculture, 1925. 


RELATION OF WEALTH AND INCOME TO CHURCH BUILDING 
VALUES. Figure 36 and Table 16 show a high correlation between church 
building values and per. capita values of all farm property.” | 


2The coefficient of correlation is .64. 
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Figure 36. 


In the 12 counties showing more than $1,700 per capita value of all farm 
property the average per member value of church buildings is $69.58; but the 
corresponding figure for the 45 counties showing $800 or less per capita value 
of all farm property is only $32.61. 

NEGRO CHURCH EXPENDITURES AND CHURCH BUILDING VALUES. 
It was seen in a previous paragraph that the rural Negro church mem- 
ber contributed only $4.14 in 1926 as compared to $411.66 of the white 
member; and that the per member value of rural Negro church buildings 
was only $23.75 as compared to $52.82 for the white church member. This 
wide difference between white and Negro church expenditures and building 
values is undoubtedly due to the difference in wealth and income. Figure 37 
and Table 17 show that rural Negroes live in the poorest agricultural areas of 
the state. Negroes constituted more than one-third of the population of 60 
counties showing a per capita value of all farm property of $1,100 or less; but 
constituted only one-sixth of the population of the counties showing more 
than $1,100 per capita. All of the 19 counties where Negroes constituted 
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Table 17. Relation between per capita value of all farm property and Negro 
per cent in the population. 


Per cent population 
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Source: U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1925. Population estimated. 
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Figure 37. 


more than 50 per cent of the population showed a per capita value of farm 
property less than $1,100; and 13 of the 19 counties, less than $800. 

HOME MISSION AID FOR RURAL CHURCHES. It is estimated that 
from 25 to 30 per cent of all rural churches are receiving some financial assist- 
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ance from denominational boards or departments. This aid, however, amounts 
to less than 2 per cent of the total budget of all rural churches, and less than 
7 per cent of the total budget of the churches thus aided. Rural churches 
also receive aid from church boards in the form of loans for building pur- 
poses. It* will readily be seen that the financial assistance which has been 
given to rural churches in the past is wholly inadequate. | 3 

On the other hand, as now administered, home mission aid often does 
great harm. No definite figures are available, but it is commonly known that 
home mission funds are frequently used to keep alive small struggling 
churches in over-churched fields. There has been no effective co-operation 
between the various denominations in the administration of home mission 
funds, and yet in many respects this is one of our most serious church prob- 
lems. If the various home mission boards would sit down together and try 
to work out some way to eliminate these duplications a great forward step 
would undoubtedly be made in solving the problem of rural church support. 

The general idea of home mission aid for rural churches is sound. A 
similar plan was long ago adapted to the rural school and it is now receiving 
an increasing amount of funds each year frcm the state. In 1926 more than 
one-fourth of the $17,088,948 expended on rural schools came from the state 
rather than the county or district. Wealth created in the country flows to 
the city. The country church must care for more young people than the 
city church. Farmers’ incomes are lower than the urban dwellers’. It is, 
therefore, a matter of simple social justice that: home mission funds, coming 
mostly from city churches, should be used to aid the rural church. - 

However, home mission funds should be used with great discretion. 
Consolidation of rural churches could be greatly advanced by proper placing 
of mission aid. Substantial aid should be given first to churches which 
show a willingness to consolidate; and aid should be withdrawn from 
churches that refuse to be merged (where merging is desirable.) In every 
case, denominational duplications in the use of home mission aid should be 
eliminated. P. 

DOES THE CHURCH HELP RAISE FARM INCOME? -There is every 
reasch why the church should be interested in the economic problems of the 
farmer. It has been shown in previous sections® that groups having low 
standards of living are not supporting the church, and that rural- church 
support depends directly on farm wealth. Yet we find that the church has 
done very little to raise the farmer’s economic status. or to help solve his 
economic problems. Ministers have put great enthusiasm into enlistment 
campaigns, revival services, and financial drives, but have done very little to 
assist movements looking toward the farmer’s economic welfare. Many rural 
ministers and other professional church leaders seem to have the attitude 


3 See Chapter I. 
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hat farm income is determined by either uncontrollable economic forces or 
|hat it is the expression of the inscrutable will of an omnipotent God. Many 
ministers have been heard to preach that God will prosper those who give 
liberally to the church. Examples of prosperous tithers are pointed out to 
prove the point but the logic should be reversed. Tithing more often follows 
prosperity, and not vice versa.4 | 

While the church as a whole has done very little to raise the farmer’s 
income, we find some churches which are active in all movements for the 
developing of better farming, co-operative marketing and purchasing. 

METHODS OF CHURCH FINANCING. Although farm income largely 
determines contributions, specific instances may be found where the church 
budget has been doubled or tripled in a short time by a systematic plan of 
giving under the direction of an energetic minister. Very few rural churches 
have as yet adopted the envelope system which has been so successful in the 
cities. It is recognized that the irregularity of farm income is a great 
hindrance to the envelope system, or similar systems, yet there are other obvi- 
ous reasons why every member should be canvassed regularly for the support 
of the church. 


4Incidentally the idea of paying one-tenth to the church is much easier on members with high 
incomes than those with low incomes. The same principle is involved here as with the graduated 
‘income tax. 
| 5 See Chapter VIII. 


CHAPTER IV 
AIMS AND METHODS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


INCREASED EMPHASIS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. On all sides 
there is evidence of increased emphasis on religious education. In fact, there 
is a religious education movement. Slowly but surely religion is finding a- 
new expression in a scientific program of education. The church has always 
provided some sort of education for its membership, but today we find the 
religious education movement receiving more emphasis and more attention 
than any other phase of religious activity. All denominations, white and 
Negro, working separately and collectively, are giving more and more atten- 
tion to programs of religious education. The larger rural churches are fol- 
lowing the city churches in building Sunday school additions and religious — 
education buildings. Graded literature is increasing in popularity, and the 
more progressive rural churches are adopting its use. Thousands of hereto-. 
fore untrained church members have taken short courses in religious educa- 
tion and group leadership. Many well educated specialists and field workers 
are being employed by the larger denominations. Even the most isolated 
church community is feeling the effects of such a program. Moreover, pro- 
gressive colleges and universities are establishing courses in religious educa- 
tion—thus making it possible for more and more laymen to be equipped for 
church and Sunday school work. This vigorous religious education move- 
ment does much to offset the popular belief that the rural church is declining. 

Even though great strides are being made, the rural church has a long 
road to travel before its program of religious education adequately meets the 
religious needs of the rural dweller. The rural church will have to make 
many readjustments and help solve many economic and social problems before 
it is able to provide a scientific program of religious education. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to answer two questions: (1) Are the 
most approved aims or objectives of religious education being followed in the 
rural church program? (2) Are the best methods of religious education 
being quite generally followed? 

AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Are the correct aims or objectives 
of religious education being incorporated in the program of the rural church? 
Before attempting to answer this question, let us see what a few eminent 
leaders of religious thought consider to be the aims of religious education. 
| Betts and Hawthorne define religion as a way of life based on the teach- 
ings of Jesus; and religious education as building up through proper instruc- 
tion the habits, motives, ideals, knowledge, and relationships which go to 
make up such a way of life.t The aims or objectives of religious education 
according to Betts and Hawthorne are: 


* Method in Teaching Religion, George H. Betts d i i 
Press, 1925. See also books on religious education listed in bintnese Sea rete: | o-% 
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1. Care, upbuilding, and proper use of the body. 
2. Proper respect for and treatment of one’s own personality. 


3. Preparation for group relationships. “One of the great 
objectives of education is to socialize the individual, and one of the 
great objectives of religious education is to motivate this process of 
socialization by means of religious sanctions.” Page 73. 


4. Preparation for relationships in the family in three aspects: 
biological, social, and economic. 


5. Outlook upon vocation. “The need of the world for different 
lines of service, the aptitudes and skills required in different kinds 
of work, the rewards to be obtained, the problems to be met, the 
opportunities offered, to invest a life in the service of fellow man— 
these are some of the questions that should be discussed and mas- 
tered by young people in the classes of the church . 2 


6. Preparation for relationships in the church. 
not membership alone, but active interest and trained participation 
in those enterprises upon which the church is engaged, and also in 
the use of agencies of the church for the upbuilding of the spiritual 
nature of the individual.” Pages 77, 78. 


7. Motivation of conduct. “ . the ultimate goal of our 
teaching is life in action—right thinking, ‘feeling or doing, in every 
relationship, each day, all the time.”” Some of the motives which may 
be used in religious aon are: Interest; appreciation, ideals, 
loyalties, and love. 


8. Acquisition of most worthwhile knowledge. “The surest and 
best tests of the worth of religious knowledge are: (1) 
Whether it will stimulate a desire for still further knowledge of the 
same sort; and (2) Whether it will function as a guide to conscience 
and conduct... . . . In teaching religion our students should be 
made to think. The reach and grasp of their minds should be sought 
out, their boundaries defined, and their difficulties which arise should 
be frankly confronted, and the answer honestly sought by the same 
processes that are applied to other phases of experience.” 


iT 


Betts and Hawthorne point out in a footnote that the aims of religious edu- 
cation given above are very similar to the aims of moral training set forth 
in the Jowa Plan of Character Education (pages 6-8) e. g., (1) Preparation 
for health; (2) Preparation for life in the group; (3) Preparation for civic 
relations; (4) Preparation for industrial and economic relations; (5) 
Preparation for a vocation; (6) Preparation for parenthood and family life; 
(7) The mastery of tradition; (8) Preparation for the appreciation of beauty; 
(9) Preparation for the use of leisure time; (10) Preparation for reverence; 
(11) Preparation for creative activity. 

WHERE THE RURAL CHURCH FAILS. Does the religious education 
program of the rural church reach or attempt to reach the objectives listed 
above by some of the outstanding authorities in the field of religious educa- 
tion? Speaking of all church schools, Betts and Hawthorne say that there is 
“too little consciousness of purpose, too little certainty of objectives to be 
obtained. The process is too blind and too much is left to chance. We do 
not know what we are trying to do and therefore do not know whether we are 
getting it done.”” 


2Tbid, page 64. 
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The same criticism holds for rural Sunday schools’ and other types of 
religious education in Virginia. | 
The popular conception of religious education, it seems, puts more em- 
phasis on the subject matter than on the pupil. The moral and religious train- 
ing of the pupil is naively supposed to be a by-product of teaching certain 
materials. The reason for putting the emphasis on materials rather than on 
pupils is the fact that it is much more difficult to teach persons through mate- 
rials than to teach materials to persons. Betts and Hawthorne thus elaborate 
this idea:? 
“It is easy enough to teach subject matter, to set forth so much 
organized, systematic truth. . . . But it is infinitely difficult to 
teach living spirit—to kindle interest, set free motives, stimulate 
thought, invite imagination, stir appreciation, whet curiosity, create 
ideals and lead them to find expression in action; in short, to be the 


adequate cause back of the ‘reconstrutction of experience’ in desired 
direction.” 


The relative difficulty of teaching persons, however, should be a chal- 
lenge to greater effort and a cause for further study of child psychology. 

DIFFERENCE IN RURAL AND URBAN NEEDS. One of the most seri- 
ous faults of the rural church program of religious education is the failure 
to recognize the great difference between urban and rural needs. The same 
literature and the same courses of study are prescribed for country as for 
city boys and girls. The adjustments that must be made by a farm boy living 
in the open country are certainly different from those of a city boy who may 
be the son of a brick layer or banker. Adult classes in country Sunday 
schools would never know from common Sunday school teaching practices 
that religion should be concerned with their everyday social and economic 


conditions. Religious education is a part of life itself and not something that 


should be in a water-tight compartment separated from such secular problems 
as recreation, health, vocation, family life, organization, or co-operative 
marketing. 

DEFINITE AIMS NEEDED. It is a common but mistaken theory that 
religion can be taught to the individual and the individual will in turn apply 
the religious values to his social and economic problems. Recent studies in 
education show that there is no such happy transfer of learning. Take the 
ideal or principle of justice, for instance. A farmer may be quite just in 
his family relations but very unjust to the Negro laborer whom he employs 
on the farm. A group of rural white people may treat one another with great 
Kindness and never think that they are un-Christian (anti-social) in their 
failure to co-operate in church and community matters. A farm mother and 
father may consider themselves devout Christians and never know that they 
are doing their children a great injustice by keeping them in the fields during 
the regular school term. A group of farm boys may be A-grade students of 


3 Ibid, page 63. 
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the Bible, and yet never know how religion is related to their associations with 
the opposite sex or to their choice of a vocation. A farm girl may be by all 
outward appearances very “religious,” and yet in later life make a failure in 
her vocational and family relations. All ministers know, of course, that merely 
to teach the general idea of generosity and stewardship will not build up 
habits of giving to the church budget; a systematic method of giving must be 
adopted before the habit is learned. Numerous other illustrations might be 
given but the main thesis has been demonstrated, that religious education 
aims must be definitely stated in relation to the life situation of the rural 
citizen.* 

METHODS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Are the best methods of 
religious education being generally followed in the rural church? “Methods” 
here is used in the broadest sense and includes: Types of teaching, types of 
organization, and types of activities. As in the last section, the question under 
discussion is approached through a definition of the standards set up by the 
leading authorities in the field. Comparisons will then be drawn with present 
conditions. lt will perhaps be argued that it is unfair to judge the religious 
education program of the rural church by such high standards. It is granted 
that similar criticisms may be made of the public education system, and that 
any system of education, government, or social organization will fall short of 
ideal standards. Nevertheless, there is no valid reason why religious educa- 
tion should be judged by lower standards than any other phase of education 
or organization. In other sections, the limitations and obstacles of a progres- 
sive program of religious education in the rural community are discussed 
quite fully, so it is unnecessary here to make any special allowances for the 
rural church. The best methods of religious education available are none too 
good for the rural community. Furthermore, unless the church solves the 
problem of character education, the strong consolidated rural school is going 
to step in and perform the task. In fact, there are already a number of rural 
schools and rural movements with comprehensive plans of moral or character 
education.° 

TYPES OF ORGANIZATION. The religious education program of the 
church is carried out in many ways. Preaching, Sunday schools, prayer 
meetings, young people's organizations, missionary societies, and various 
other special services and organizations are all channels of religious edu- 
cation. Recently, in the more modern urban and village churches, there 
have developed other types of organized religious education groups; such as 
week day schools of religion, vacation Bible schools, ete. The Sunday school 
is considered the main channel for religious education in the church, but 
other organizations have grown up largely because the stereotyped procedure 


4Chapter IX of this treatise gives the results of a questionnaire which show that religious 
groups in general are not in agreement with the above discussion. 


5 Special attention is called to the 4-H Clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, and such comprehensive 
plans of character education as the Iowa Plan. 
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of the Sunday school failed to meet certain group needs. In an up-to-date 
Sunday school the curriculum is graded in much the same way as a public 
school, separate rooms are available for all classes, special graded literature 
or materials are used, the equipment is especially designed for the various age 
groups, and well trained, paid teachers and directors are employed to super- 
vise the work. It is generally recognized by such leaders as Betts, Hawthorne, 


Coe, and Soares that the Sunday school at its best is an inadequate form of | 


organization for religious education. Religious education, it is held, will 


never be efficient when only one hour of one day each week is devoted to 


teaching. The public school with five teaching days often fails to achieve its — 
goals. How much can be expected then of the Sunday school? It is also held — 


by some that the Sunday school will never adequately train youth until teach- 
ers are paid reasonable salaries. Betts and Hawthorne say, “Fundamentally, 
there is no more reason why the church should not pay for the teaching of 
its young than for preaching to its adult congregation.”® 

When the religious education program of the rural church in Virginia 
is judged by the standard of organization set up by larger urban groups and 
by leaders in the field of religious education, a rather hopeless picture is 
presented. For the most part, week day schools of religion, daily vacation 
Bible schools, graded literature, modern buildings and equipment, directors 
of religious education, and paid teachers are far in advance of the present 
rural program of religious education. No special insight into rural conditions 
is needed to support the statement that as yet the rural Sunday school is a 
very poor vehicle of religious education. Young people’s religious organiza- 
tions, missionary societies, prayer meetings, revival meetings, and other auxil- 
lary organizations where they exist in the country church are no more efficient 
than the rural Sunday school.’ | 


TYPES OF TEACHING. The standard types of teaching are: (1) Prob- 
lem-project teaching; (2) Story telling; (3) Dramatization; (4) Teaching 
through manual activities, or practical arts; (5) Directed conversation or dis- 
cussion; (6) Question-answer method; (7) Lecture method; and (8) Directed, 
or supervised study. From our observation in the field and from the testi- 
mony of those closely associated with the rural Sunday school, it was found 
that five of the above methods of teaching are rarely ever used, namely: Prob- 
lem-project teaching; dramatization; teaching through manual activities; 
directed conversation, or discussion; and directed, or supervised study. Story 
telling and discussion are used to some extent but not adequately or resource- 
fully. The question-answer method (based on questions in the printed litera- 
ture) is most frequently used; and the lecture method is perhaps next. The 
use of printed questions in the class recitation has resulted in a parrot-like 


® Method in Teaching Religion, page 246. 


"The Virginia Council of Religious Education, an interdenominational cooperative organiza- 
tion, is attempting to meet this problem. 
8 Method in Teaching Religion, Betts and Hawthorne, Ch. IX. 
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devitalized type of teaching. Even an excellent teacher often succumbs to 
to the vicious practice of reading such questions directly from the book to 
the class; and often the student answers by reading from the text of the 
printed lesson. Some types of Sunday school literature have discontinued 
the use of all simple information questions. Preference is now being given, 
in the better types of literature, to problems for discussion (excepting the 
literature for young children.) 

The key to the above problem is a better trained teaching personnel. A 
detailed discussion of teacher training is given in Chapter VII. The types of 
teaching listed above are not described in detail here because there are many 
books available giving such information. 

TYPES OF ACTIVITIES—-WORSHIP. Worship, social service, and rec- 
reation are the principal types of activity used in a modern program of religi- 
ous education. According to Betts and Hawthorne, the aim of training in 
worship is: 

“. . . . 80 to motivate worship that the experience may be 
characterized by such feeling and attitudes as will enrich and clarify 
the worshiper’s consciousness of God, and vitalize his consciousness 
of social relationships, thus releasing to him an unfailing source 
of spiritual dynamic.” 

The making of a worship program in keeping with the above aim is a 
task requiring no small amount of knowledge and care. Every part of the 
worship program must contribute something to the general aim and to the 
special theme which has been judiciously selected in advance. The worship 
program must be not only a composite harmonious whole contributing to 
one central idea, but it must also be adapted to the occasion and to the group 
of people attending the service. A great deal of training is required of a super- 
intendent, or supervisor of the worship service; and it is not surprising to find 
in the large majority of rural churches in Virginia (and in many city churches 
for that matter), a very poor quality of worship program. The following pro- 
gram is typical of many church and Sunday school services in its almost com- 
plete lack of plan, reverence, and beauty.’ 

1. Bell, rung vigorously by the superintendent to secure attention. 


(Conversation dying down; general scramble for seats in respec- 
tive classes.) ; 

2. Two hymns, chosen at random from a well known evangelistic 
songbook: 

(1) “You May Have the Joybells Ringing in Your Heart.” 
(2) “Love Lifted Me.” . 
(Both in the class of religious jazz.) 

3. Responsive reading, also chosen at random from the back of the 
songbook—Psalm 51. (No co-ordination with central thought 
of a planned service.) 

4, Announcements, given by representatives of various interests, the 
ladies. aid, official board, weekly prayer meeting, a social, an im- 
pending city election. (Constituting an interruption and _ dis- 
traction in what was supposed to be a time devoted to worship.) 


_ *Tbid, p. 445. 
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5. Prayer of considerable length offered by the pastor, closing with 
the Lord’s Prayer, recited in unison. 

6. Hymn, “The Fight Is On,” during which the Juniors and Inter- 
mediates. withdrew to their classes—much in the spirit of the 
hymn—while the others remained in their places. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. The objectives of social service in the program of 
religious education may be stated as follows:?° 


1. To put the pupils in possession of a constantly enlarging 
body of knowledge concerning the meaning and purpose of 
social living. 

2. To develop within the pupils an intelligent interest in, and 
a sympathetic understanding of, their fellows—the members of 
their families, their playmates, school associates, various groups— 
economic, social, industrial, and racial—that make up their city, 
state, and national life, citizens of other countries, childhood, and 
youth the world over. 

3. To help the pupils develop skill in Christian living by pro- 
viding actual situations in which they may express their growing 
social ideals toward their fellows. 

4. To make the pupils familiar with the social work of the 
church, and to win their loyalty to it and co-operation in it. The 
task of securing recruits for Christian life service would be greatly 
simplified if the church through its school would concern itself with 
training its childhood and youth im as well as for service, by pro- 
viding throughout the church school definite opportunities for the 
boys and girls to. share in the service program of the local. church. 


A very suggestive program based on the above objectives has been worked 
out by Betts and Hawthorne and can be found in Chapter VIII of the treatise 
quoted above. 

All data available (from questionnaires and field observation) show that 
the rural church and Sunday school are very deficient in their program of 
social service. In general, the popular conception of social service in the rural 
church community is quite restricted. The broader conceptions of social 
service expressed in the objectives listed above have not yet been taken over 
by rural ministers and local church leaders. Types of organized social service 
in the rural Sunday school usually consist of carrying flowers to the sick, 
giving old worn out clothes to the poor, and giving more or less indiscrimi- 
nately baskets of food to the poor at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Such types 
of social service, although valuable from some viewpoints, often defeat their 
purpose from the educational viewpoint. Children and young people are 
likely to develop attitudes of social superiority where all social service activity 
is giving instead of sharing. Even where attempts are made to use social 
service in the Sunday school, the value and effectiveness: is greatly curtailed 
by the lack of trained leaders to direct the work. 

The key to the development of an adequate social service program in the 
rural Sunday school, as with teaching, lies in a properly trained local and 
regional leadership and in closer co-operation of the Sunday school with 


10 Tbid, pages 423-430. 
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other community organizations and agencies. More attention is given to the 
above problem in Chapter IX of this treatise. 
RECREATION. Recreation is a form of activity co-ordinate with wor- 


ship and social service as a religious education method, and is a very 


potent force in the development of character. Habits and attitudes of co-op- 
eration, team work, and fair play are some of the more important by-products 
of properly planned and supervised recreation. Dramatization, mentioned 
above under methods of teaching, is a type of play and, of course, has many 
of the social and educational values of play. Soares puts great emphasis on 
the educational possibilities of directed play and also suggests that play is 


_a valuable means for laying the foundations for the understanding of law.1! 
The proper use of leisure time, as has been pointed out by the Playground and 


Recreation Association of America, is a very effective method of preventing 
juvenile delinquency.’* Undirected play and improper use of leisure time may, 
however, be a hindrance to characted development rather than an aid. Here 
again, we find that trained local and regional leadership and community co- 
operation are the keys to the solution of this phase of religious education in 
the country church. 

It is very gratifying to note that the denominational and interdenomina- 
tional organizations are paying more and more attention to the problem of 
recreation, and are gradually enlarging the religious education curriculum to 
include a more systematic direction of recreation and leisure time activities. 
As yet, however, the rural church has been very inactive along the above 
lines. Casual observation supported by questionnaire data show that rela- 
tively very little effective recreation work is being done with the young people 
through the Sunday school or other church organizations. Less than 10 
per cent of 100 churches studied provided anything at all in the way of social 
life and recreation for its members. Young people’s religious organizations 
are quite active in providing parties and socials for young people of the 
church, but the quality and value of such socials is limited by the types 
of leadership available. A trained and paid director (perhaps in connection 
with young people’s work) would be a valuable addition to the staffs of large 
modern rural churches. As was argued concerning Sunday school teachers, it 
is just as important to pay a director of recreation as it is to pay a trained 
preacher. The financial problem of the rural church is a serious one here, 
but would be less so if denominational groups of the same community 
should practice more co-operation. . 


11 Religious Education, Theodore G. Soares, page 100. ge 
12 See Feaiphiets on the value of recreation published by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 


ciation of America, New York City. 


CHAPTER V 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TESTS 


IMPORTANCE OF TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. The value of tests 
and measurements in educational administration has long been recognized. 
The needs of the pupil, the efficiency of the teacher, and the value of certain — 
types of teaching can be discovered to some extent by appropriate tests and 
measurements. The fact that a pupil is a poor speller but proficient in arith- 
metic can be brought to light: by the use of standard tests, and the school 
work of the pupil can be planned accordingly. The efficiency of the teacher 
and of types of teaching can both be measured by testing the progress of — 
pupils made under the various teachers and types of teaching. Care must 
be exercised, of course, in eliminating factors which might cause the results 
of the test to be misleading. Modern testing methods are merely the result 
of combining good judgment with systematic or statistical methods of 
measurement. | | 

USE OF TESTS IN TEACHING RELIGION. If religion can be taught, 
and we are assuming that it can, the results of teaching religion can be meas- 
ured. If the results of teaching religion were too intangible to measure, 
then the content of the religious curriculum would be too intangible to 
teach. “Whatever exists can be measured.”? 

It is granted, however, that testing the results of teaching religion is 
much more difficult than testing the results of teaching mathematics or 
geography. The difficulty is due to the fact that religious behaviour is very 
complicated and reaches into all phases of life. The results of teaching 
religion may not be fully realized until the child has grown to manhood 
or womanhood, while the results of teaching mathematics may be observed 
more immediately. Religious education tests also measure the sum total of 
all religious influences rather than the results of any one factor; such as, 
Sunday school or church attendance. Habits and attitudes which are formed 
in the home determine to a large extent the formation of habits and attitudes 
in the church school, and thus, a test designed to discover the effectiveness 
of church school teaching will be misleading unless allowance is made for 
the difference in home background. 

Another difficulty in the use of religious education tests is he fact 
that we do not know exactly what to measure—a situation caused by the 
loose definition of the aims, methods, and content of the religious education 
program. If the aim of religious education is to teach the Bible or a cate- 
chism word for word, then all that is necessary is a memory test on the mate- 


+ Watson, Goodwin B., Experimentation and Measurement in Religious Education, p. 84. 
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rials in the Bible or catechism. But, as has been mentioned before, the 
religious education process is much more complicated than drilling young 
people in memorization of the Bible or other materials. Memorizing religi- 
ous information is only a small sector of religious education, and it is 
possible for a person to be very proficient in Biblical knowledge and yet be © 
very irreligious, or anti-social in his behavior. 

TEST USED IN THE VIRGINIA RURAL CHURCH STUDY. A simple 
Biblical and ethical information test was designed for use in the present 
study of the rural church for the following reasons: (1) The limitations 
and the value of such tests have been more or less well established. The 
results of such tests are easily understood by the rank and file of church 
people; (2) Since a great deal of the present Sunday school curriculum is 
built on the Bible, an information test gives some index of the type of 
teaching and of the religious training being received by youth in Virginia; 
(3) It was possible to obtain many more individual returns from an infor- 
mation test than from some of the more complicated tests. 

The test, a copy of which is given below, is made up of five sections: 
I. Personal Data. II. Organizational Data. III. Biblical Information Test. 
IV. General Ethical Test. V. Rural Life Problems Test. 


Religious Education and Attitude Test 
I. PERSONAL DATA 


1. Saar resiaence: (a) County_-—.--s--.-_-___ ‘ECD LOW NEOraIstriets === = = -(e)a tates eee : 


=a enomingstion.—-—__—-._.__.__._ ---- 38. Location of church: Open country__----._-_--__-____; 
Hamlet of 25-500 in population_-_--__~~- ; Village (500-1,000) en rw ; Town (1,000-2,500)________ 
2,500-10,000-_______ ; Above 10,000_- Sess 

4. Occupation (if not in school)------------- Be ete Mitel ates 6. Sex: Male_2 1 Female. 

6. Age to nearest birthday_---------. 7. Encircle a number showing education attained: Grades: 


1, 2; 3, 4,'5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11. College: 1, 2, 3, 4. Post-graduate: 1, 2, 3, 4. 


8. How many years have you lived on a farm: None__---- sie tope years = ; 5 to 8 years______ 
Oo toris years.--.—= 15 tor L6 yearse: = —— solitons a Vearse: = a= ; 21 or more years______. 
9. Occupation of parent or guardian_-----_--------_-----. 10. Education of father: Grades: 1, 2, 


3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. College: 1, 2, 3, 4. Post-graduate: Have: 2: 


11. Education of mother: Grades: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. College: 1, 2, 3, 4. Post-graduate: 
1S, 84 


12. Approximate annual income of parent or guardian: Below $750_----_-- ; $750-$1,500_-______ : 


$1,500-$2,250___-____ ; $2,250-$3,000_--______ : $3,000-$3,750_--2 21 — ; $3,750-$4,500______ ; Above 
$4500... 

13. Does your father attend religious services: Yes, regularly________-- s,¥es, quite often 2-2 ; 
Oceasionally = Sn pe MRAarely soa eae NCVerses see. 

14. Does your mother attend religious services: Yes, regularly__-__--- ‘Ww \ CSSEQUILES. OL LENS eee : 


aa) 


2 
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Il. ORGANIZATIONAL DATA 


15. What organizations do you belong to? How often do you attend? What is your frank opinion 
of the value or helpfulness of the organizations listed below? 


Note.—Use a check mark (/) for yes. 


(See table below.) 


Give your opinion of the value of the organizations listed 


even if you are not a member; but in case you know nothing at all of the organization 
do not check your opinion of its value. 


5 Bs ATTENDANCE | Your OPINION OF THE 
_ 
eo lz (Check one column for | VALUE OF THE 
= i Z each organization) | ORGANIZATION 
< O90 | Ss 
MN qo z, Ps es 
ORGANIZATIONS pind Stic aa is 4 Sears 
= Zo fe 5 Z | H nd fa 
eis@] alel81alael 2 ee eepeaime 
o) me b I ns) Ra) a A a 
. |OB! & > 3 fe > aw Higp 
$|/,o| 816581] 8 +4) 81 & |S8) a ee mane 
Z me OP aa} ce S ee Z > amtimami pg] en] 
Church 


Sunday School 


Young People’s Re- 


ligious Organ’n * 


Domestic Science 


Club 


Junior League 


Athletic Club 


Debating or 
Literary Club 


*Such organizations as: the Epworth League, B.Y.P.U., Luther League 


_—_———SSS | | —_____ 
—_-—— |—____ 


—-————. | — | — ss 
—_——. | << ———__. | —_—____ 


_———— | —<—__ |_—_____ 
—_———— |—____ 
—__ |__| 


eo | | | 
Se, 


ee |) fF ss 
-_ | 


—_— 
ee ee 
| | 


—_— $$ | —__ 
—_—$———._ | ——— | —_—__—__ 


——— | —__ 
| EE eee 


eed” feel Gee 


| | 


-_ 
-—————_ | 


/ _ 
-—— |————_ / —__... 


Christian Endeavor, ete. 
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READ THESE DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY 


On the following pages are 60 incomplete statements about persons and events in the Bible 
and about moral or ethical questions. Immediately following each incomplete sentence are four pos- 
sible answers, only one of which is correct or most suitable. Read carefully each incomplete state- 
ment and the four answers following it and after choosing the answer which you are sure will 
complete the statement correctly, place an ‘“X”’ in front of that answer. If two answers seem 
correct, mark the one that seems most correct or suitable. If you place an “‘X”’ in the wrong place, 
place an ‘‘O’”’ in front of it and then make a new ‘“‘X’’ where it is needed. 


EXAMPLES: 
1. Noah: was the builder of __X__ the ark. —~---~-- the tabernacle.  —---_~- the’ temples 22.___— the 
walls of Jerusalem. 
2. Isaac was Jacob’s________ brothers) ok tatbers (—s2-- == UNnCle@sgee ee cousin. 
8. How many gospels are there: ~----.-~ ONC; ween ee three meek TOUTE eee six. 


III. BIBLICAL INFORMATION TEST 
NOW PROCEED: 


1. Jesus was born in: 


er Se Jerusalem. z= ___...Capernaum. ..__._-= Bethlehem. ia... Nazareth. 
2. The New Testament was originally written in: 

peat te a ah Latin. ee meee Greek. __...__.._ Hebrew. poe UeoLe S¥riac; 
3. Jesus was a: 

oy alba fisherman. - ~~ ~~~ farmer. -........ Carpenter. ___..._~ shepherd. 
4. The first Christian preacher who preached in Athens, Greece, was: 

iS Stephen. Ses ee Paul: pre wees Kes See, barnapass 
5. Saul of Tarsus gave his consent to the murder of: 

Us Base: Daniel. o-=-. Joseph. pee Stephen: goo eter: 
6. The story of the Good Samaritan teaches that our neighbor is the person who: 

Bish ip cal ORE has done us a favor. peo livessnearl uss 

Pn a is traveling. _.-...-. needs assistance. 


7. The parable of the Prodigal Son teaches: 
Cee eee God will take vengeance on those who disobey him. 
eee God forgives those who return to him. 
lL iat ogee young men should stay at home. 
pane eS every boy must sow his wild oats. 


8. In the parable of the Ten Virgins, five of them were shut out of the Sidings because: 
AE et the bridegroom was selfish. ___.-... they were so careless as to run short of oil: 
sired Sie bs Sa) there was not enough food for all. W_-_-___ they were too poor to buy extra oil. 


WHAT WORDS ARE LEFT OUT: 


o. “Let We an ih ee the race that is set before us.”’ 


eens 3 courage. _.__-__. patience. See hope: —--..-~. persistence. 
10. “Seek ye first the Kingdoni of God and his ~-.-----..~-----_-.-—-— ++. 4 

pe as AT ape righteousness. __-_---- generosity. ee eT 2 fo Meet LAW 
11. In what city did Paul find an altar inscribed to an unknown God? 

ae es Antioch. pe ee Se Rome. poe ete A hens: ..-._2.. Ephesus. 
12. The book of Acts is: 

ye es a collection of Paul’s letters. __.__-___. the story of the fall of Jerusalem. 

pi at eee a collection of early Christian songs. ______-. a history of the early church. 
13. Who is called the beloved physician ? 

Lae app Apollas. eae ee Luke, pee MALLE Ww. Ea otephens 
14. Acts was written by: ; 

fe Luke. perenne: Sepals See Oe INOLDYC poe eer barnapass 
15. The 13th chapter of I Corinthians deals with: ; 

ee faith and courage. Sele loverand) charity. ‘ 

PE salvation and forgiveness. ______._. baptism and consecration. 
16. Who soid his birthright for a good meal? 

ees ei Samson. ews i HSA: eee FOSEDH- ee ee eS ACOD. 
17. The story of Cain and Abel shows the consequences of : f 

aie insincerity. —~ -----~- lust. _____... carelessness. Sele ea CAlOUSsY: 
18. Abraham, Jacob, and Isaac are called: ‘ 

ph a kings. eee patriarchs. __-_--~. prophets. Peet TASeSs 
19. The Old Testament was first written in the: ; 

php guy 5S See Latin language. eae eae Hebrew. — - ----- Greek. ee OY TIACy 
20. Who is known as the great law-giver of the Hebrew people? 

abs = Ti, SRO David. peer SO lOMON s io 2 a VLOSses< ee ate) CSLISs 
21. God gave the Ten Commandments to the Hebrews through: 

sea Isaiah. Po ese David: ea Moses: ee PEP atl: 
22. Who asked God, ‘“‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 

a2 Es Eas Absolom. ee ek TORRE SS eee Sanus eee eee We 


presenti Crit. Se = ee David. a TE BE Solomond stasis = Hosea. 
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WHO SAID: 
24, “‘Entreat me not to leave thee . . . . where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be 
le, d thy God my God.” 
ye Weis ect ef is Nadir Ruth: aa ee Fee Mary Magdalene. —-----~- Deborah. 
25. “I will not let thee go except thou bless me.”’ 
pap han EE Samuel. _-__.-_— Hezekiah. eee ACON: _.____.. Rehoboam. 


26. “The government shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” 


Ets hades Paul. fee salah: oe TL OSea: _.___... Zephaniah. 
27. Who was David’s close friend? : 

Ber anibess tit Saul. Sows Gideon: oo Jonathans tocol Sela 
28. The prophet who did not want Israel to have a king was: ; 

wide serdar Elijah. pee SAMOS: 2 = Samuel: -W oo ee isies 
29. Jonah was punished because: : . 

ieee ee he refused to preach to foreigners. —_-.—___ he did not worship Jehovah. : 

Meee hey Wantastalcespropnet wees meen sme ee the Lord wished to try his faith. 
80. The Book of Job is a drama which deals mainly with the mystery of: 

Seer ae salvation. ~~ _ suffering. So futures lite: nwa Omes 


IV. ETHICAL DISCRIMINATION TEST 
(USE SAME METHOD OF ANSWERING AS YOU USED IN BIBLE TEST) 


1. Cheating on examination: 
er aaa is all right if the majority do it. 
Base AN, is all right if there is absolutely no chance of being caught. 
als ape om is all right if the teacher gives an unfair test. 
Ep lle iee is never justified under any circumstances. 
2. Lying to one’s parents is: 
a Ce occasionally necessary. --..._.. quite often necesary. 
wh cos i a never necessary. _------~ is all right if you do not get caught. 
3. A person calls you a liar after you have told the truth. You should: 
a Ee a call him a liar and dare him to call you another. 
Sa eer a reason with him and then ignore him if he persists. 
c= cae rae beat him up if you are large enough. 
ees say and do nothing at all. 
4. A boy who accidentally breaks out a window belonging to someone else should: 
Nosh Bee caie keep quiet if no one knows who did it. 
i PAE Sd lay the blame on someone else who is suspected. 
2 Brel ie offer to pay for the window. 
A tiie ata promise to be careful in the future. 
5. In order to be a Christian it is necessary only: 
Ge a eae to believe the church creeds. 
Ep area See to follow the teachings of Jesus in all phases of life. 
ee Ne never to do anything immoral. 
eet to live an upright moral life. 
6. The Golden Rule applies to all phases of life except: ; 
sao Sees our relation to animals and material things. -----.._ our relation to other races. 
patie: tate international affairs. -___~... business affairs. 
7. In case of an automobile accident for which you are to blame, you should: 
Sees let the other party take it to court. ’ 
saliees da pay all damages on the other party’s car. 
----~--- if possible, not let the other fellow find out who hit him. 
ate Ree & do nothing if the other fellow thinks he is to blame. 
8. The practice of young men bumming automobile rides across the country: 
eae, ak he is immoral and unchristian. 
a ease should be done in only unusual circumstances. 
= ah us, is a highly desirable way for them to travel. 
iS ee should neither be condemned nor encouraged. 
9. It is wrong to gamble because: 
o> eee the winner gives nothing in exchange for value received. 
a Fee we shall probably lose more money than we win. 
pS tea Christian people do not approve of it. 
eee the Bible says that it is wrong. 
10. Selfishness is sinful because: 
eet oe society is based on mutual helpfulness. ________ selfish people are always unpopular. 
eRe cote it gives the selfish person what he wants. ________ the Bible says that it is wrong 
11. If a man has become immensely rich through dishonest means: 
ae. ae it is all right to steal it from him. 
ee oe we are justified in using same methods in getting rich. 
bye at he should not be criticised if he builds hospitals and colleges. 
= erat ths should be ems Oa our dealings with him. ; : 
+ 4 certain Iarmer in packing his apples places the best speci 
in the bottom where the buyer cannot see them. This pratiice cf ee the top st 
I all right if he can get by with it. 
Yee wrong because he will lose money in the end. 
Se PAM SS eae od any ip telat eer 
Si ae all right because the buyer makes allowance f i 
13. If a store-keeper gives a boy too much change, the boy aie big 
af kes keep it because the merchant should be more careful. 
Jee keep it but use the money for a good purpose. 
eS return it in order to show his honesty. 
sade See SN, return it because to keep it would be theft. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
ee 
27. 
28. 


Zoe 


30. 
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The practice by young people of ‘‘petting”’ or ‘“‘necking”’: 

ee IS NOG Won? OF injurious: 4G) tesa le is a legitimate recreation. 

eS Sates is injurious physically and morally. -----_-_ is a sign that youth are going to the devil. 
Divorce is becoming more prevalent in America. Christian people should, therefore: 

eed het ie condemn all divorce except for the Biblical reason. 

cil take a neutral stand on such problems. 

ite pote ea give support to the movement for companionate marriages. 

pe Sneek _. help to educate youth in problems of marriage and the family. 


V. RURAL LIFE PROBLEMS TEST 


There are four protestant churches in a small rural community-where one could render better 
service. Christian people should, therefore: ~-------~-- refuse to support any of them. -—_----_- 
support one church and try to make it the strongest church. ------- try to consolidate or 
federate the four churches. —~~------ all join the strongest church. 

If farmers have poorer schools than a nearby city: -—---_-~~ the farmer should raise the local 
tax rate and get better schools. —- ----__~- nothing should be done because farmers do not care 
for. much education. —~--_---- more city and state taxes should be allotted to rural schools. 
Sie. ‘Socobi ia farmers should send their children to the city schools. 

If wholesome recreation is lacking in a community, Christian people should: —~------- go else- 
where for their recreation. ------~- take a neutral stand on such problems. ----~--~- work to 
develop better recreation. —--__-_~ condemn all types of unwholesome recreation. 

A farmer who keeps his children out of school to help with the crops is usually doing: 
ee ee -wrong because the law says that they should be in school. -------. wrong because he 
is doing an injustice to his children and to society. -~------_- right because society has no busi- 
ness interfering in family affairs. —~------_ right because farmers cannot make a living with- 
out child labor. 

In view of the present agricultural situation, farmers can. best raise their income by: 
Rene obedience to God and supporting the church. -___-__- cooperative buying and selling. 
________. electing the right men to office. —~--~--~- increasing production. 

A country boy or girl should belong to a 4-H club because: --~----~-- it will help them make 
more money. — 1 ------ it is the best way to get social life and recreation. -~------_ it will edu- 
cate them for rural citizenship and leadership. -—---~-~-- of the chance to win high honors in 
state fairs and contests. 

If doctors’ fees are high and medical services difficult to obtain seven miles out in the country: 
peer epere a law should prohibit higher fees for country people than for city people. -~------- the 
church should help pay rural doctor bills. —------- nothing can be done to alleviate the situa- 
one _....... doctors and other medical attention should be furnished by the state for rural 
people. 

If bankers and business men make more than a fair profit out of handling farm products, 
TATMErS Sate ee are justified in failing to pay their debts to such men. -~-----~- are justified 
in postponing their debts as long as possible. -------~ should meet their debts as promptly as 
possible. ~~.-.___ should take advantage of such men at every opportunity. 

A town of 2,000 people spends $30,000 per year on churches; $18,000 on schools; and nothing on 
organized health work. More should be spent on: ~---~---- health and less on the schools and 
churchess ye schools and the same amount on churches and health as_ before. 
fo sieaakars 24 oT health and schools and less on churches. —------- churches and health and the same 
as before on the school. 

Property is assessed unequally in a certain community, the larger tax-payers being favored. 
Christian people should: —-_-_-~- condemn the practice as a rank injustice. -------_ avoid 
the question because large tax-payers support the church. ~-~---~- be absolutely neutral on 
such questions. —--___-_ work together to gradually change the situation in accordance with 
justice. 

In a certain community Negroes are not allowed to vote (violation of 15th amendment) ; and 
there is flagrant violation of the National Prohibition Law (based on the 18th amendment): 
Bs Se the violation of both laws is justifiable. -------- violation of the 15th amendment is 
more justifiable than violation of the 18th. -------- violation of the 18th is more justifiable 
than violation of the 15th. -~------- both laws should be equally enforced. 

More cooperation is one of the greatest country life needs. The church should, therefore: 
Jeet a consolidate with other community organizations. —~------- not be concerned because its 
task is to save souls. ------~- encourage spirit of cooperation in preaching and religious teach- 
INO advise its members to join marketing organizations. 


the poor and homeless. -~------- praying for those who are poor and criminal. 

Christian people and ministers can best help in the elimination of sickness and disease : Tee BED: 
praying for the cure of thosé afflicted. -------- seeing that vaccination and sanitation laws are 
entoreeds.. -2-22_. = educating the public to appreciate the value of public health work. 
eae Se building more church hospitals. 


The sections on personal and organizational data were designed for the 


purpose of discovering the causes of variation in the scores made. The test 
questions are of the multiple choice type—four possible answers to each 
question. There is only one correct answer to each question in the Biblical 
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test, and supposedly, one most nearly correct answer to each question of the 
ethical information test. After the ethical test was completed, it was found 
that a few questions were confusing because two or even three answers might 
be approximately correct. In giving the test, therefore, the pupil was 
instructed to mark the best answer of the four—whether other questions had 
good points or not. The ethical test thus, in one respect, is an attitude or 
opinion questionnaire as well as an information test. The test was admin- 
istered by C. H. Hamilton to approximately 2,000 young people, including 1,200 
high school students and 800 college students. The correct answers to the 
ethical test were determined by sending the test sheet containing the ethical 
questions to three groups of well informed adults: rural sociologists, editors 
of Sunday school literature, and members of the executive committee of the 
Virginia Rural Church Survey. 

GENERAL RESULTS OF THE TEST. Table 18 shows the mean and 
median scores made on the Biblical and ethical tests by white and Negro, high 
school and college students. ; 

The scores given in Table 18 do not take into consideration the fact that 
any person without knowledge of the test at all could answer about 25 per cent 
of the questions correctly merely by guessing one of the four possible 
answers. In other words, if the question had been asked outright with no 
possible answers listed, the students would have made scores 25 per cent 
smaller. White high school students, for instance, would have made only 
38.25 on the Biblical test and 42.75 on the ethical test. For purposes of com- 
parison, however, the scores are just as significant and as useful without going 
to the trouble to reduce all of them 25 per cent. 

Some interesting sidelights are thrown on popular knowledge of the 
Bible when the number of correct answers on specific questions are inspected. 
Less than one-third of all students—high school and college—white and 
Negro—knew that the New Testament was originally written in Greek; that 
the book of Acts is supposed to have been written by Luke; that Samuel was 


Table 18. Biblical and ethical information test scores made by white and Negro 
high school and college students.2 


BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 


Mean Median Mean Median 


— 
eS 
uw 


High school students: 


PUY Da beg are er ce 8 51 49 
EP: ts oe 57 57 
eer ipeee rete et 5 Ren ny, END altro 51 48 
College students: 2 a 
1) 7c Ean 2 eee ae ee 66 73 
aia dee at 71 65 
IN Girt ene Cea Sheet ek cribs ee tat) ig te 66 73 70 64 


2The mean, commonly known as average, is comput i ividi 
the total number ; while the median, the middle renee ao Toes the {sepnes eee Chyleny 
is computed by first arranging the numbers or scores in th 
to the middle score. There are always fifty per cent of the scores above and below the median 


te 
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the prophet who did not want Israel to have a king; that Jonah was punished 
because he refused to preach to foreigners; that the book of Acts is a history 
of the Early Christian Church; or that Paul was in Athens when he found 
an altar inscribed to an unknown God. On the other hand, more than four- 
fifths of all students knew where Jesus was born; that the parable of the 
Prodigal Son teaches forgiveness; that, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” is the correct version of a much-used quotation; that the 
story of Cain and Abel shows the consequence of jealousy and envy; and 
that it is recorded that God gave the Ten Commandments to the Hebrews 
through Moses. 

College students, making on the average 15 more points than high school 
students, made either much higher or much lower scores on a few questions 
than did high school students. For instance, 72 per cent of white college 
students and only 24 per cent of white high school students knew that the 
_ New Testament was originally written in Greek. Only 23 per cent of white 
high school students, but 96 per cent of the white college students knew that 
Abraham, Jacob, and Isaac were called patriarchs. On the other hand, the 
fact that Ruth said, “Entreat me not to leave thee,” etc., was answered cor- 
rectly by 70 per cent of white high school students but by only 37 per cent 
of white college students; and the fact that the story of Cain and Abel shows 
the consequences of jealousy was answered correctly by 82 per cent of white 
high school students but by only 55 per cent of white college students. 

Negro students, high school and college, are as well informed as white 
students in Biblical knowledge, but are slightly less informed in ethical and 
social problems. Negro college students, however, are better informed on 
ethical questions in comparison to white college students than are Negro high 
school students in comparison to white high school students. Negro students 
excelled especially on certain Biblical questions. Nearly twice as many 
Negro as white students, for instance, knew how to complete the quotation, 
“Let us run with ————— the race that is set before us.” Patience is the 
correct word, and it is interesting to note that due to their subordinated social 
position, Negroes as a group must exercise more patience than most white 
people. Also, 50 per cent of Negro high school students, but only 30 per 
cent of white high school students, knew that the book of Job dealt with the 
mystery of suffering. 

Some significant aspects of ethical attitudes and motives are revealed by 
the answers to individual ethical questions. Only 5 per cent of white high 
school students knew why it is wrong to gamble; only 10 per cent knew why 
selfishness is sinful; only 84 per cent knew why excess change should be 
returned to the storekeeper making a mistake; only 54 per cent believed that 
petting or necking is injurious physically and morally; and only 37 per cent 
understood the social applications of the Golden Rule. On the other hand, 
more than 85 per cent of white high school students said that . cheating 
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on examination is wrong; that lying to one’s parents is never necessary; that 
we should be honest in our dealings with a rich, though dishonest man; and 
that a farmer is doing wrong to pack his best apples on top of the basket to 
encourage sales; and that the person who keeps his children out of school to 
work is doing an injustice to society. 

Christian people should try to consolidate or federate small inefficient 
Protestant churches of the same community according to 62 per cent of white 
high school students, 47 per cent of Negro high school students, 82 per cent 
of white college students, and 75 per cent of Negro college students. See 
question 16. When compared to the response to a similar question by 200 
rural ministers, these replies are most interesting. Only 47 per cent of the 
rural ministers questioned were favorable to consolidation of churches of 
different faiths, but 93 per cent were in favor of consolidation of local 
churches of the same faith. 

Enforcement of the 15th and 18th amendments should be equal accord- 
ing to 77 per cent of white and Negro high school pupils and white college 
students, but to 84 per cent of Negro college students. See question 26. 
Christian people can best help to raise educational standards by working for 
an efficient state and county school system according to only 13 per cent of 
white high school students, 16 per cent of Negro high school students, but to 
49 and 29 per cent of white and Negro college students, respectively. See 
question 28. 

EFFECT OF HOME BACKGROUND ON TEST SCORES. The home is 
very closely tied up with any type of religious education program. The parents 
exert a great deal of influence in the religious life of the child or young 
person. An attempt has been made to measure the influence of home 
background on the religious life of the young person by correlating cer- 
tain objective facts about their homes with the scores made on the 
Biblical and ethical information tests. The particular phases of home 
life correlated with test scores are: Occupation of parents, education of par- 
ents, income of parents, and attendance of parents on religious services. 
Tables 19 to 28 show the scores made by both high school and college students 
in relation to the various home background factors. Space will not permit 
comment in detail on all the tables, but several general facts may be noted: 

(1) Occupation. The highest scores in the high school group were 
made by children of professional people—doctors, lawyers, teachers, preachers, 
etc. The lowest scores in the high school group were made by children of 
laborers and farmers. Median scores were made by children of business 
people, clerical workers, and usually children of skilled laborers or mechanics. 
One or two exceptions to the above statement may be noted in Table 25, but 


* Skilled labor includes the following occupations: Carpenter, mason, plumber, barber, mechanic 
bus driver, clerical worker, bookkeeper, etc. Commercial occupation includes merchants bankers, 
realtors, business managers, manufacturers, and public service workers (except clerical workers). 
Professional includes doctors, ministers, teachers, lawyers, dentists, ete. ; 
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these exceptions are probably due to the small number of scores falling in 
these groups. In the college student group, the children of laborers and farm- 
ers made above the average scores and in some cases, the highest scores. The 
children of professional people made scores only slightly above the average; 
and the children of business people and children of skilled laborers on, or 
slightly below, the average. College students, to be sure, were a highly 
selected group, and occupational status of their parents is not as significant 
in their home life as is the case with high school students. 

(2) Annual Income.t The highest scores> in the white high school 
group were made by students whose parents are reported to be in the second 
highest income group—$3,750-$4,500. Since most Negro high school students 
come from families in a low income group, insufficient data are available for 
reliable conclusions for this group. It is interesting to note, however, that 
Negro high school students in the lowest income group made better grades 
on the Biblical test than white students in the same group. In the white 
male college student group, contrary to the case with a similar group of high 
school students, the lowest grades were made in the high income groups; 
while white female college students in all income groups (except below $750) 
make about average scores. 

(3) Education of Parents. In the high school student group the 
highest scores were made by the students whose parents are college grad- 
uates and the lowest by those students whose parents have had only “a grade 
school education.” In the white male college student group the best scores 


Table 19. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of high school 
pupils by income of parents, sex, and race. Perfect score is 100. M stands 
for male and F for female. 


NUMBER PUPILS BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 


Estimated income White Negro White Negro White Negro 
of parentst So ae eee 


Below $750............ 252105691020 | 55-1). 50 447-1" 50: 525.6415. 53 12 49 P50 

$ 750-1,500............ 114 | 166 22 36 50 52 49 52 56 58 50 55 
iP pUe-2, 200..._....-... STs Os eee 8 53 56 63*| 53*| 58 60: [2 See 54* 
2, 250-3 ,000............ 35 | 40 Wy eles Co a ard oy A wen ah ee G1 62h eros* ee 
3,000-3,'750............ ON SSS Ae Re ase aan SO SeLOU eae 63122585 (OS.cr eee 53* 
3,750—4, 500............ 10 15 1 i 58 56 Ast cer se 63 62 407 re 
4,,500—above............ yA cio, 2 Ml AP a Sly es oa DO TROON promo Pees 68) > Gl.) ee ieee 

dP groups.............--.- 310 | 446 | 44,100] 50| 52] 48; 52| 57 | 57] SO] SI 


*Less than ten cases. : ? 
+Income of parents was estimated by students themselves and is not considered very accurate 


in the high school group. 


4Incomes were estimated by the students themselves, and the estimates are believed to be 
reasonably accurate. The estimates of high school students, however, are probably not as accurate 
as those of college students. 

5 Both Biblical and ethical test scores unless otherwise specified. 
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Table 20. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of college 
students by income of parents, sex, and race. Perfect score 1s 100. M stands 


for male and F for female. 


NUMBER STUDENTS, 


Estimated income White Negro 
of parentst 

i Fd RO Dla 2 dl ad oh 
Below $750..........-- 12} 14 9 8 
$ 9751-1 ,500_...22- 0 60 46 18 15 
MUL 2 F250). 58 | 46 12 10 
2, 20 1=, 000! esis. 43 38 3 3 
3s OU), (Ones 39 29 3 1 
3; 701-4, 500022. Eat AS 18 g 1 
4,501—above............ 107 | 54 1 0 
AIL groups3es. eo 362 | 245 | 48] 38 


BIBLICAL SCORES 


White Negro 

M F M F 
86 61 16. erGon 
he 69 69 66 
66 70 |. 66 64 
64 67 66*| 59* 
66 71 SL .o0. 
61 | 63 G1L* Sz 
57 72 (Aid tea st 
63 68 67 65 


White 


ETHICAL SCORES 


_ 


Negro 
M |) Fain 
74 70 72*| 60* 
71 75 67 %3 
70 76 70 78 
69 75 UA hed WoW 2 ied 
v1 13 737 63" 
67 73 63*| 37* 
66 74 Gori2 aes 
68 74 68 71 


*Less than ten cases. 


+Income of parents was estimated by students and is considered quite reliable in the college 


student group. 


Table 21. 


for male and F for female. 


Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of high school 


pupils by education of father, sex, and race. Perfect score is 100. M stands 


NUMBER PUPILS 


BIBLICAL SCORES 


ETHICAL SCORES 


| —__ —_—— | 


Education of father | White Negro 
M F M F 
Parent deceased........ 45 | 112 i by 30 
Grade school..._......... | 162 | 2'74 36 | 106 
High school... 119 | 192 uk 30 
College 3 years.......... 50 | 74 1 2 
College graduate 
or:more=4 3% 2 53 62 0 Q 
All groups............... 499 | 714 | 65 | 170 


White. Negro 

M | F M F 

49 51 50 52 
50 52 50 52 
48:|. 52 51 52 
50 52 63*|} 46* 
54 HORE eae 48* 
50 52 48 52 


White Negro 

M } Gia 
57 | 57 | 491 51 
57 | 57 | 491 51 
56 | 56| 56] 51 
57 | 56 |. 53*| 40* 
601". 645 eee 65* 
57 | 57 | 50| 51 


*Less than ten cases. 


Table 22. 


male and F for female. 


Perfect score is 100. 


Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of college students 
by education of father, sex and race. 


M stands for 


NUMBER STUDENTS 


Negro 


BIBLICAL SCORES 


ETHICAL SCORES 


—— YY | J 


Education of father White 
M 
Parent deceased.......| 52 
Grade school............. 15 
High school................ 136 
College 3 years.......... 63 
College graduate 
Or more See 95 
All groups..2...20. 421 


White Negro 

M F M F 

55 66 62 65 
68 70 70 57 
63 69 65 68 
65 68 6771; 63% 
64 70 76 66 
63 68 | 67 65 


White Negro 

M F M F 
62 72 65 68 
71 78 12 68 
69 vhs) 65 70 - 
69 ‘co 64*| 80* 
69 75 74 73 
68 74 68 71 


*Less than ten cases. 
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Table 23. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of high school 


pupils by education of mother, sex, and race. Perfect score is 100. M stands 
for male and F for female. 


NUMBER PUPILS BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 
Education of mother| White Negro White Negro White Negro 
Dir Mo Ale MOR eM ee hee Me le Beret Mee 

Parent deceased........ 51 99 12 29 49 50 43 50 58 56 46 49 
Grade school.............. 117 | 208 | 32] 75 | 48 | 52] 49] 51] 57 | 56] 49] 52 
High school................ 154 | 277 17 56 50 51 52 55 56 57 53 53 
College 3 years.........: 62 77 2 {4 52 57 41*| 39*| 59 61 57* 15743 * 
College graduate 

Or MOPec ss >>... 45 | 53 2 3 | 55.| 53-| 45*| 58*| 60 | 601} 50*| 52* 
All groups.................. 429 | 714 | 65 | 170) 50) 52) 48 | 52] 57) 57 | 50) 51 


*Less than ten cases. 


Table 24. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of college stu- 


dents by education of mother, sex, and race. Perfect score is 100. M stands 
for male and F for female. 


NUMBER STUDENTS BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 
Education of mother| White Negro White Negro White Negro 
ie ed Viel Rl Moet Be PM si eR 9 |< te Wiel eM eae 
' Parent deceased........ GOgis OO Dsl) 125) 58h), 65. 66.) 65 65 "|, 73°) G4) 66 
Grade school.............. 45 | 23 9 6.1 > 74, | 70.1 674), 66") 75 [> 75 1. 65*|_ Fas 
High school................ 154 |.108 | 27 | 81) 63 |.70 | 68] 64] 69| 75 | 70) 69 
College 3 years.......... 91 | 94 SApeihy 1e63s\ce 660/68 *h=-675|". 691" 74 7 Ones f 
College graduate 
Or MmOtes 2 fe 71 46 ve 8 62 cai 63*| 69*) 66 71 O67 ie 73e 
All groups... 421 | 321 | 62| 7 | 63| 68| 67| 65] 68] 7] 68] 771 


*Less than ten cases. 


Table 25. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of high school 
pupils by occupational status of parents, sex, and race. Perfect score is 100. 
M stands for male and F for female. 


NUMBER PUPILS BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 
Occupation of White Negro White Negro White Negro 
parents [|g g—jqr cr _—__——_—__ |_| 
M F M F M F M F M F M F 
Unskilled labor.......... 9 15 10 34 45 58 50 53 50*| 61 50 42 
VA 192 | 374 36 84 | 49 51 47 51 56 55 50 52 
Sokilled labor.............. 92 | 128 12 Q4 48 50 53 54 ys | 49 51 
Commercial__............. 84 | 128 3 2) 51] 541) 41*| 68%} 59 | 60] 50*| 54* 
Professional................ 36 | 37 SONS SOE). OSs) sole! 2597) .62e 564 O01 a Oe 
All groupst................ 413 | 682 64 | 159 50 52 48 52 57 57 50 S1 


*Less than ten cases. Bi ; é 
+Very small number of students not giving occupational data are not counted in total. 
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Table 26. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of college stu- 
dents by occupational status of parents, sex, and race. Perfect score is 100. 
M stands for male and F for female. 


nS nn 


NUMBER STUDENTS BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 
Occupation of White Negro White Negro White Negro 7 
parents ttl CEE Ce SS Sl! 
M F M F M F M F M F M F 

Unskilled labor.......... i Q 13 11 73*| .85*| 70 63 779) (65 eee 
Farming eh 103 89}. 9 6 67 66 73*| 73*| 69 74 70*|. 72* 
Skilled labor.............. 41 A3 14 20 64 71 61 63 68 74 65 70 
Commercial................ 143 | 106 1 12 60 70 70*| 60 68 75 63 P| 
Professional._............. 75 45 14 19 66 69 rif 70 70 74 Wiuant? 
All groupsf..............-- 363 | 285 51 58 63 68 67 65 68 74 68 71 


*Less than ten cases. bs 
+Very small number of students not giving occupational data are not counted in total. 


Table 27. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of high school 
pupils by regularity of church attendance of parents, sex, and race. Perfect 
score is 100. M stands for male and F for female. 


NUMBER PUPILS BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 
Index of regularity |——— EE ee 


of church atten- White Negro White ‘Negro White Negro 
dance by parentst = |——|-———|-—— | —— | ——_ , —— | ——_ ——_ |__| | —_ 
M 


8 ES Res Sek, 13 | 21 1 1 53 | 49 63*| 43*| 57 | 59 60*| 50* 
WN gehen ene ee 61 | 108 12/ 20] 46] 50 39 | 46] 57); 58); 50) 52 
Whireel tacts 103 | 211 10 | 30] 46 49 | 47 | 55 56 | 56] 48 | 53 
Pour roe oe eet 249 | 362 | 42] 114 53 55 51 51 58 | 57 | 50] 51 


*Less than ten cases. 
{See note at bottom of Table 28. 


Table 28. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of college stu- 
dents by regularity of church attendance of parents, sex and race. Perfect 
score is 100. M stands for male and F for female. 


—_—] ees 


NUMBER STUDENTS BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 
Index of regu arity |_—_—_—_-—______|________|_____|____ i 
of church atten- White Negro White Negro White Negro 
dance by parents{ .|——|——_;—_| ___|________|—_}__|__-, 
Mi F{M)|Fs}M)} F.] M-|\R Male M |} F 
One... fs A oe 12 8 0 0.19 48 1 58 [Ree sige 70'| * 64.) eee 
Uwal2 25.2 hee ees 54 37 8 9 55 68 67*)" 705io6e 73 65*| 76* 
Three. re a seas 100 | 83} 10; 10|] 59] 65| 68| 67 |: 67 | 741 65) 
OURS Sch Sse ee 241 | 181 41 51 67 70 69 64 69 75 71 69 
All groups................. 407 | 309} 59| 70] 63| 68| 67| 65 | 681 741 68/1 71 


*Less than ten cases. 


7The index of regularity of church attendance b i i ini 
¢ y parents is derived by combining the answers 
to questions 13 and 14 on the first sheet of the test questionnaire. The following vainel were used 
in constructing the index: Regular attendance by either parent, two; quite often, one and one-half ; 


occasionally, : : : * : 
ne ne ene - Sertieds one-half ; and never, zero. The index, then, is the sum of the attendance 
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were made by students whose parents have had the least education; while the 


corresponding female group made just about average scores. 


(4) Regularity of Church Attendance By Parents. In both the white 


» high school and white college student groups the highest Biblical (but 


not ethical) scores were made by those students whose parents attend 
church regularly. (See Tables 27 and 28.) The fact just noted shows very 


clearly the influence of the home life on religious life of young people. It is 


somewhat disconcerting, however, to find that a religious parent (one who 


attends church regularly) passes on to his offspring superior knowledge of the 
_ Bible, but only mediocre or average knowledge of ethical and social problems. 


DOES ATTENDANCE AT RELIGIOUS GROUP MEETINGS INCREASE 


| KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE AND OF ETHICS? The answer to the above 
question was determined by correlating the extent of attendance at the various 


meetings with the size of the scores made. In the organizational section of 
the questionnaire each student was asked to check the regularity of his at- 


' tendance at the meetings of the following religious and semi-religious group 


meetings: Church, Sunday school, young people’s church society, boy or girl 
scouts, and the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. The various degrees of regularity 
of attendance at each group were given quantitative values ranging from zero, 


indicating no attendance, to four, indicating regular attendance. Attendance 
rarely would thus receive a value of one; attendance occasionally, two; attend- 
ance quite often, three; and attendance regularly, four. An index indicating 
the amount of religious group contact is obtained by adding the values 0 to 4— 
representing attendance at each organization. For instance, if a certain stu- 
dent attended all five organizations regularly, the index of his religious group 
contact would be 20, a perfect rating; or if the student had access to only two 
religious groups and attended regularly, the index of his religious group con- 
tact would be only 8. 

Table 29 shows that there is a decided relation between religious group 


Table 29. Average Biblical and ethical information test scores of high school 
and college students by race and index of 2B EE group contact. W stands 
- for white and N for Negro. 


NUMBER STUDENTS BIBLICAL SCORES ETHICAL SCORES 


Index of religious {High school} College {High school] College |High school| College 
group contact ————— | _— qj jury _—\qcyrcr[—_\_—|\c_-— 


JC ae 151 55 69 13 | 47 | 47) 59 63 | 53 | 48 | 67 | 68 
Ol a ae 456 91 | 157 36 | 50] 50 66 62 | 56 | 50] 74 if: 
Oy be acinar 416 77 | 262 | 51 55 56 67 67 | 59 | 55 71 67 
(a2) et See 74 7| 166) 31 53 | 44 75 70 60 | 49 | 78] 74 
44ers 4 1 36 ae Bay | 63 66 | 78 | 73 | 53 | 73 | 56 
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contact and knowledge of Biblical and ethical facts. For instance, white high 
school pupils having a religious group contact index of less than 5 made only 
47 on the Biblical test and 53 on the ethical test; while the students having 
an index from 17 to 20 made 71 on the Biblical test and 73 on the ethical 
iest. In the white college group, students having an index from 1 to'4 made 
only 59 on the Biblical test and 67 on the ethical test; while the students — 
having an index from 13 to 16 made 75 on the Biblical test and 78 on the 
ethical test. However, white college’ students having an index from 17 to 20 
made only 66 on the Biblical test and only 73 on the ethical test. 

Caution should be exercised in interpreting the data in Table 29. The 
apparent relationship between religious group contacts and knowledge of 
Biblical and ethical facts may be due to a third set of factors, namely, home 
environment. It has already been shown that young people with favorable 
home conditions made better scores than young people with unfavorable home 
conditions. Also, in Chapter VI, Tables 32 to 37 show that children or young 
people having favorable home conditions have more religious group contacts 
than young people having unfavorable home conditions. It is perhaps most 
logical to assume that the chain of causation begins with favorable home con- 
ditions; which conditions cause more religious group contacts; which in turn 
is the primary factor causing better scores to he made by students coming 
from those homes. 

OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING BIBLICAL AND ETHICAL KNOWL- 
EDGE. Twenty-nine high schools and 16 Virginia colleges and universities 
were given the Biblical and ethical information tests. The variation in scores 
from school to school is significant. Tables 30 and 34 show the grades made 
by the various high schools and colleges. Of the eleven white high schools 
making above the median Biblical test score, only one is in the open country— 
all of the others being in small towns, where church services are held with 
more regularity and where the efficiency of the church is comparatively high. 
The one open country high school whose students averaged more than the 
median Biblical score, is Whitmel, in Pittsylvania County, where unusual 
local religious leadership is available, and where strong courses in the Bible 
and citizenship are included in the course of study. Of the ten white high 
schools making less than the median Biblical score, seven are in the open 
country. 

Among the Negro high schools a denominational girls’ school made the 
highest score, 70—a fact which is no doubt due to the strong course taught 
there in the Bible. These girls, however, made a score of only 52 on the 
ethical test. , 

Among the white college groups taking the tests, five denominational col- 
leges where courses on the Bible are offered made above the median Biblical 
score of 73. Of the 8 colleges falling below the median Biblical score, Six were 
state or non-denominational schools, where there are no courses on the Bible. 
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Among the Negro colleges where the tests were given a denominational college 
made the highest average score. 

As with the Biblical test, the high schools located in small towns also 
made the highest scores on the ethical test. Whitmel was the only open coun- 
try high school whose students averaged more than the median score for all 
white high school students. Denominational college students do not show up 
as well on the ethical test as on the Biblical test, a fact which seems to indi- 
eate that knowledge of the Bible does not necessarily increase the fund of 
ethical knowledge a young person may possess. | 


‘able 30. Biblical and ethical test grades of high school students by color and 


school attended. a 
Number 
White schools students Biblical Ethical Total 
ONES eS SON 51 48.6 53.3 51.1 
SRS gh a eae 113 43.6 51.3 AT 4 
PEEL 107 58.2 59.7 58.9 
SSE) ce ee 39 57.9 60.7 59.2 
i 43 41.9 49.7 45.9 
SS 5 UR ee 4A 59.2 53.6 55.9 
OSES Gs ec) S a 97 56.0 56.4 56.2 
ED Se 36 48.0 61.2 54.1 
ie a eee acer 55 52.4 55.4 53.9 
SESS 63 49.8 57.4 53.3 
ew 34 56.9 57.6 57.2 
SG re 35 55.9 65.0 60.5 
| SEELSSS SS 37 48.4 58.6 53.5 
io 2 ee 34 42.7 53.8 48.3 
STL 101 52.4 64.6 58.4 
ee 35 44.9 49.2 AT .1 
a 19 35.9 54.2 44.1 
RENEE eR 84 54.8 61.7 58.3 
Ee cee oH 44.9 56.7 50.7 
pay on oe 58.8 58.2 58.7 
erg SS 29 46.5. 52.6 49.5 
sb Syiventcy, op sc 1,143. 51.4 LW ees | 54.2 
Number 

Negro schools students Biblical Ethical Total 

Albemarle Training School...................-.----------------- 34 58.3 52.9 55.6 
Sarolne Training School................-.-..---.--------------- 24 54.5 54.7 54.7 
Christiansburg Industrial Institute.....................-.. 30 50.9 56.0 53.4 
Fredericksburg High School..............-.-------------------- 26 41.1 47.1 44.1 
Gloucester Training School_.........-.-.-.-.--------------- 66 42.3 46.7 4A. 4 
avilhamsburg High School.................-.---.--------------- a2 42.2 62.7 47.5 
RRR SETINATY  -...-- -n-n anna ne anna nrer n-ne meee 33 70.4 522 61.3 
iL AS OS one 235 50.8 51.0 51.0 
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Table 31. Biblical and ethical test grades of college students by color and 
school attended. 


a 


Number | | 

White colleges students | Biblical Ethical Total 
Bridgewater ooo eee Baa eee cena ree 32 “1G ics 74.7 15.3 
Hampden id ey ce rec aa cnet ion 31 83,3 64.8 74.2 
Randolph-Macon (men)............----.-----s-+----0-esse-s0-0-- 65 75.1 73.5 74.38 
Randolph-Macon (women)........------------- Mipiae a Te aR: 75 74.40 74.5 74.5 
Roanoke sk eee eet te ene Prt en wee 29 Tico 69.4 70.9 
Se. Marin villes ee ese or ee eee eee 49 Tiso 72.4 71.3 
STs-C.5 Hredericksburg ice eee eee 41 66.8 77.6 712.2 
GNTSGe Radlord Sits et eee 31 56.5 69.2 62.9 
Sot. Ca Harrisonburgien aoe nse 78 64.1 72.9 68.5. 
Washington and Lee University.............-..---.-------- 104 51.4 63.5 57.1 
Westhampton... 25.) Ase ie ee ane 31 74.4 76.7 75.6 
University. of Richmond? 3222 3 eee 79 66.7 72.3 69.4- 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute_—_.:-....--_.-- 98 53.9 66.5 60.2 
Allvcolleges. oo es 2  en et eee et 743 65.6 70.7 68.1 


eS OE ne ee ee 


Number 
Negro colleges students | Biblical Ethical Total 
Hampton Institute== ee 20 65.7 75.3 70.4 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute............ 53 57.38 64.6 60.4 
Virginia Union University....................--:--:--00---0--+ 63 150 72.0 72.7 
All colleves rec BP cree ae nde ieee 13864 66.1 69.6 67.6 


—— > 


a 


) 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHURCH RELATIONS OF RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE 
New Emphasis on Religious Education of Youth 


The church as a whole is placing increasing emphasis on the religious life of 
young people. This emphasis has resulted in the organization of special 
groups parallel to the Sunday school and the church itself. Young People’s 
Missionary Societies, Epworth Leagues, Christian Endeavor Societies, Baptist 
Young People’s Unions, Luther Leagues, Young People’s Service Leagues, 
Girls Friendly Society groups, Junior Leagues, Sunbeam Societies, and 
Royal Ambassadors are some of the organizations being promoted by different 
denominations. The growth of young people’s church societies is perhaps 


| an indirect result of the growth of such organizations as the Boy and Girl 


Scouts, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A., and other. similar youth groups; or in 
a more general way is a part of the recognition by society of the importance 
of childhood. This tendency of the church to give greater prominence to 
young people is very significant. It is a recognition of the social needs of 


youth. In the old rural order the church taught to youth lessons of unques- 


tioning obedience and submission. The church was an ally of the parents in 


combating the almost irrepressible energy that is characteristic of all young 


_ people. The minister in former days, using the parable of the Prodigal Son 


as the Scriptural basis, could always secure the enthusiastic approval of his 
adult congregation by preaching on the sins of youth. The church used to be 
adult-minded, while the church today is beginning to be youth-minded. The 


above considerations raise the question as to the present status and develop- 


ment of church relations of rural youth in Virginia. 
Methods of Approach 


The subject of church relations of rural young people is touched 


| upon in other chapters of this treatise—especially in Chapters IV, V, 


VII, and VIII. In ‘this chapter we are more concerned with young 


_people’s religious organizations together with religious group contacts of 


rural young people. Questionnaires were sent to the presidents or leaders 
of about 200 such organizations. Some additional data were secured from the 
Biblical and ethical tests administered to high school and college students; 
other data were gathered in extended correspondence and personal interviews 


- with leaders of young people’s church work, and a number of local and state- 


wide meetings of young people’s religious organizations were attended. The 
attitude of the investigators has been sympathetic and no criticism of young 
people’s work is made here without due regard for the peculiar problems 


~ involved and for the fact that steady progress is being made all along the line. 
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Young People’s Religious Organizations 


From the 500 questionnaires sent to leaders and presidents of young peo- 
ple’s religious organizations, 173 replies were received. The returns are repre- 
sentative of all sections of the state, of all large denominations, and of all types 


of communities. Sixty counties are represented in the returns received. The | 


following denominations are represented: Methodist, 44 per cent; Baptist, 36 
per cent; Presbyterian, 16 per cent; and Episcopal, 4 per cent. The replies are 
distributed in the following types of communities: Open country, 38 per cent; 
hamlets (25-500 population), 14 per cent; villages (501-1,000), 18 per cent; 
small towns (1,001-2,500), 17 per cent; towns (2,501-5,000), 8 per cent; and 
size of places not reported, 5 per cent. 

The average membership of the organizations reporting is 41.8 and the 
average attendance is only 28. Only 46.6 per cent of the total membership 
reported live on farms. The per cent living on farms is quite low in view of 
the fact that 70 per cent of the organizations reporting are in the open country 
or in small villages or towns of less than 1,000 population. It is estimated 
that less than 20 per cent of rural young people of Virginia between 15 and 24 
years of age are being reached by young people’s religious organizations.+ 


LEADERSHIP. Other than the ministry, there is as yet no paid, trained 


leadership in the local community whose task it is to promote young people’s 
religious organizations. The minister usually takes the initiative in forming the 
organization, literature is provided, and local members carry the responsibility 
of the work of the organization. The leadership of 47 per cent of the organiza- 
tions reporting was in the hands of the young people themselves; adults take 
the responsibility of leadership in 38 per cent of the groups; the minister, in 
9 per cent; and local trained workers (adults mostly) are leaders in only 13 
per cent of the groups. The trained workers mentioned for the most part 
have taken three or four leadership training courses in summer assemblies 
for young people. A more detailed discussion of these courses is given in 
the latter part of this chapter. In 68 per cent of the organizations reporting, 
girls take the most active part in the organizations and boys, 9 per cent. In 
22 per cent of the organizations reporting, boys and girls take an equal part in 
the work of the group. Only 268, or 3.9 per cent, of the 6,781 members of 
the organizations reporting attended during the previous year one of the 
state-wide assemblies for young people. 

PROGRAM AND ACTIVITIES OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS 


ORGANIZATIONS. The work of a young people’s organization in the church 


is mainly educational and recreational. Almost universally, the program con- 
sists of an early Sunday evening “service” and of an occasional “social” or 
“party.” Denominational literature is provided from which program material 


1'The estimate referred to is based on the questionnaires to leaders of young people’s groups and 
on house to house surveys made in several rural communities: Whitmel, Pittsylvania County; 
Blacksburg, Montgomery County; Fishersville, Augusta County; Sparta, Caroline County; Hayes 
Store, Gloucester County; and Alberta, Brunswick County. ; 
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is usually taken and recited by young people at the Sunday night service. In 
61 per cent of the groups reporting, the literature was followed very closely; 
and in 31 per cent moderately close. “Members read their parts on the Sunday 
programs regularly” was the report of 32 per cent of the groups, and 39 per 
cent reported that parts were often read. This means that little time and 
thought are given to the preparation of programs. Twenty-four per cent of 
the groups reported that the weekly Sunday program was not prepared as 
much as one week in advance of the meeting. 

The activities of young people’s religious organizations are conducted 
more or less spasmodically by inadequately trained leaders. Parties and 
socials are carried on with moderate regularity by 54 per cent of the organiza- 
tions reporting; study classes, by 40 per cent; visitation of the sick, by 39 per 
cent; community picnics, by 17 per cent; and dramatic presentation by only 
14 per cent. Other types of activities, carried on by less than 5 per cent of 
the groups, are: Community surveys, building up library, and father and 
son banquets. As in the case with religious education, discussed in Chapter 
IV, the problem here is trained leadership. No organization can be expected 
to function efficiently unless there is the right kind of leadership. However, 
in many communities these young people’s groups, even with untrained volun- 
teer leadership, are making no little contribution to the social and recreational 
life of rural youth. Meetings once a week, short speeches by timid boys or 
girls, the stimulation from having a responsible office in an organization, and 
the occasional parties, all contribute to the development of personality. 


In What Ways Are Young People’s Religious Organizations 
| Considered Most Useful and Effective? 


In connection with the Biblical and ethical tests given to college students 
the questionnaire given below was filled out by approximately 850 students— 
white and Negro. The questionnaire was also filled out by 33 rural sociolo- 
gists, 21 members of the Virginia Rural Church Survey Committee, and 18 
church leaders.” 


Effectiveness of Young People’s Organizations ; 


DIRECTIONS—Please indicate your opinion of the helpfulness or value of young people’s re, 
ligious. organizations in doing or teaching the things listed below by making a circle around the 
one of the numbers in the margin which best expresses your judgment. Thus, if you consider the 
work of such organizations to be: 


Negative or harmful_------------------------ encircle —1 
Neutral or negligible in value---------------- encircle 0 
Moderate value__--------------------------- _-encircle 1 
Very helpful__-_------------------------------ encircle 2 


2 Church leaders filling out the questionnaires include state or divisional secretaries of young 
people’s work, editors of Sunday school and church papers, and a few ministers interested in young 
people’s organizations. 
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HOW EFFECTIVE ARE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
DEGREE RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS IN: 


(Gi) a er eee (Ae eee 2 building up church membership. 

(2) see Sees athe teas ern ees 2 raising more money for the church. 

(3) 9 eo {)5 eee i be ean Srl 2 providing recreation for young people. ; 

(4) 721202222 (== i Be 2 making a person tolerant of other religions. 

(6 es Eee ee Qe e Ss ib. See 2 arousing interest in community welfare. 

CG)" 1 Ya ea j Free te 2 teaching reverence toward God. 

Ci) *— aes (22 ee So 2 teaching loyalty to one’s country. 

(S) eee (= n Pps ae 2 making people more honest. — 

(9) ty 1 Se Ue Q22ee => 1 Ye ke ast ape 2 developing good sportsmanship. : 

(10) >— 132525 Qomoetes | PRS eis 2 making members self-reliant and original. 

(14 yee OLaeees pie ee 2 making community surveys. 

(12) ee eee Qe Le= ee 2 aiding to solve personal sex problems. 

(LS) ea eee (ioe eke LASS 2 teaching independence of thought. 

(14) a1 ee (Uses a | Wiad, ae i 2 aiding to think through relation of science to religion. 
(15) —l1------ QS22425 a eee SS 2 promoting inter-racial cooperation. 

(16) 2 —las2 (pac ee eee 2 aiding youth to find proper vocation. 

(ET) Se — ee Oss (ee 2° promoting community cooperation. 

(13 )ea— 1 SS (eget ta Loe 2 developing leadership for the church. 

(19) ge——1ees Bee O22o228 {earear 2 preventing poverty and dependency in community. 

(20) ae — le os Sees pee eh 2- creating interest in country life. 

(21) — ee (Te ae, Sta j eer ee 2 encouraging youth to read good literature. 

(22). —1__-_W- (ae ae 5 NED Aces 2 promoting wholesome companionship with opposite sex. 
(23) 5—Te se (( ae es 1 ees 2 strengthening one against temptation and evil suggestion. 
(2:4) rad cee es 2. 50 5 Pet 2 persuading youth to be Christian. . 
(25) 2 —4 oS Ses LO eee ees y Re al 2 teaching history of church. 


An opinion survey, to be sure, will not demonstrate just how useful or 
effective young people’s organizations are; but the trend of opinion on the 
subject does indicate where such organizations are making the greatest impres- 
sion or where the greatest emphasis is being laid. 

METHODS OF SCORING.® There are four possible answers to each of 
the 25 questions in the above form: —1, indicating that young people’s religious 
organizations are of negative value or harmful in doing or teaching the item 
or subject listed; 0, indicating that the work of young people’s religious organ- 
izations are valueless in the specified function; 1, indicating a moderate degree — 
of effectiveness; and 2, indicating a high degree of effectiveness. A 100-point 
scale was made the basis of scoring the negative or positive trend in the 
answers to each question, thus making it possible to arrange the questions in 
an order of magnitude—the function which is considered most effectively 
executed being placed first. 

RESULTS OF THE OPINION SURVEY. The following list shows the 
ten ways in which young people’s religious organizations are considered most 
useful and efficient by all college students: 


Score Function of Organization 


80 Developing leadership for the church. 

75 Building up church membership. 

71 Teaching reverence toward God. 

66 Providing recreation for young people. 

64 Persuading youth to be Christian. 

58 Promoting wholesome companionship with opposite sex. 

54 Strengthening one against temptation and evil suggestion. 

51 Raising more money for the church. 

49 Making people more honest. 

49 Arousing interest in community welfare. 

’'The mechanics of th ori ; 

of the four possible Se nia ie oe Pemeeec eT peepee (b) The 
number of —1 checks was multiplied by minus two; number of 0 checks, by minus one; ‘number of, 
1 checks, by plus one; and the number of 2 checks, by plus two. (c) The algebraic sum of the 
products secured in step (b) was then reduced to a per centum scale the base of which was twice 


the sum of all questionnaires filled out. The result is a score which may theoretically be anything 


ae any 100 to plus 100. Practically, however, the scores on most of the questions are positive 
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It will be noted in the above list that six of the items are strictly religious 
and four are social and educational. Recreation, association with opposite sex, 
honesty, and community welfare are the four social and educational phases 
of life in which young people’s religious organizations are considered to be 
most useful by college students. It is interesting to compare the above list 
with the 10 considered most important by the 33 rural sociologists who 
answered the questionnaire: 


Score Function of Organization 


76 Developing leadership for the church. 

68 Building up church membership. 

62 Promotion of wholesome companionship with opposite sex. 
59 Persuading youth to be Christian. 

56 Strengthening one against temptation and evil suggestion. 
48 Teaching reverence toward God. 

42 Raising more money for the church. 

36 Providing recreation for young people. 

32 Making members self-reliant and original. 

27 Developing good sportsmanship. 


Eight of the above functions are also found in the college student list. 
It will be seen that the scores on specific questions answered by rural sociolo- 
gists are much lower than the scores of college students on the same questions. 
It is also significant that “developing leadership for the church” and “building 
up church membership” are considered of first importance by both college 
students and rural sociologists. For further comparisons the following lists 
are given showing the opinion of church leaders and members of the Survey 
Committee. 


Church Leaders 
Score Function of Organization 


88 Developing leadership for the church. 

78 Promoting wholesome companionship with the opposite sex. 
75 Strengthening one against temptation and evil suggestion. 
72 Providing recreation for young people. . 

64 Making members self-reliant and original. 

61 Building up church membership. 

58 Making people more honest. 

56 Persuading youth to be Christian. 

50 Teaching reverence toward God. 

47 Encouraging youth to read good literature. 


Survey Committee Ray 
Score Function of Organization 


81 Developing leadership for the church. 

69 Persuading youth to be Christian. 

67 Building up church membership. 

62 Providing recreation for young people. 

60 Promoting wholesome companionship with opposite sex. 
60 Teaching reverence toward God. 

50 Making members self-reliant and original. 

50 Strengthening one against temptation and evil suggestion. 
48 Making people more honest. 

43 Arousing interest in community welfare. 
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Development of leadership for the church is placed first by all groups as 
being the function in which young people’s religious organizations are con- 
sidered most efficient. Before drawing further conclusions as to the above 
data, the following lists should be reviewed—lists which show the ten ways 
in which young people’s religious organizations are considered least useful 
and efficient by the same groups mentioned above. 


All College 


Students Late 
Score Function of Organization 
— 3 Making community surveys. 


0 Aiding to solve personal sex problems. 
0 Creating interest in country life. 
4 Preventing poverty and dependency in the community. 
18 Aiding youth to find proper vocation. 
14 Promoting interracial co-operation. 
18 Aiding to think through relation of science to religion: 
24 Making a person tolerant of other religions. 
28 Teaching independence of thought. 
32 Teaching loyalty to one’s country. 
Rural 
Sociologists 
—33 Preventing poverty and dependency in the community. 
—29 Creating interest in country life. 
—26 Making community surveys. 
—24 Aiding youth to find proper vocation. 
—15 Encouraging youth to read good literature. 
0 Aiding to think through relation of science to religion. 
3 Teaching history of church. 
6 Promoting interracial co-operation. 
6 . Teaching independence of thought. 
6 Aiding to solve personal sex problems. 
6 Teaching loyalty to one’s country. 


Church Leaders 


— 20 
—14 
—1il 
— 3 
8 

22 
25 
28 
33 
33 


Creating interest in country life. 

Preventing poverty and dependency in community. 
Aiding to solve personal sex problems. 

Aiding to think through relation of science to religion. 
Promoting interracial co-operation. 

Teaching history of church. 

Aiding youth to find proper vocation. 

Making a person tolerant of other religions. 

Arousing interest in community welfare. 

Developing good sportsmanship. 


Rural Church 
Survey Committee 


—1ll1 
— 7 
— 5 
— 2 
10 
10 
12 
14 
14 
21 


Preventing poverty and dependency in the community, 
Aiding to solve personal sex problems. 

Aiding to think through relation of science to religion. 
Creating interest in country life. 

Aiding youth to find proper vocation. 

Making a person tolerant of other religions, 

Teaching history of church. 

Encouraging youth to read good literature. 
Promoting interracial co-operation. 

Teaching independence of thought. 
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SUMMARY. Of the ten ways in which young people’s religious organiza- 
tions are considered most efficient by college students, seven are likewise placed 
among the first ten by the three other groups. The seven situations on which 


there is general agreement are: 
Developing leadership for the church. 
Persuading youth to be Christian. 
Building up church membership. 
_ Providing recreation for young people. 
Promoting wholesome companionship with the opposite sex. 


Teaching reverence toward God. 
Strengthening one against temptation and evil suggestion. 


Only two of the above situations are social or non-religious, namely, recre- 
tion and companionship with opposite sex. 

On the other hand, of the ten ways in which young people’s organiza- 
tions are considered least efficient by college students, only six are placed 
among the first ten by the three other groups. The six situations are: 

Aiding to solve personal sex problems. 

Creating interest in country life. 

Preventing poverty and dependency in the community. 
Aiding youth to find proper vocation. 


Promoting interracial co-operation. 
Aiding youth to think through the relation of science to religion. 


From the data that have just been presented, it is safe to say that young 
people's religious organizations are confining their work to a narrow inter- 
pretation of religious life. Too much emphasis is being put on teaching con- 
ventional religious concepts and too little emphasis on the development of 
character and citizenship. Critical, intelligent thought on relation of religion 
to life—to social life, to community life, to personality development—is not 
greatly stimulated by membership in a young people’s religious society. For 
the most part the programs dull the imagination, avoid difficult problems, 
and substitute placid religious ideas for vital discussion. 


State Assemblies for Young People 


Most of the large denominations in the state hold during the summer sea- 
son a number of statewide assemblies or conferences for church workers, Sun- 
day school teachers, missionary societies, men’s groups and young people's 
organizations, comparable to the short courses held by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service for its clubs. The general purpose of all these summer confer- 
ences, which in the aggregate are attended by several thousand is a more in- 
tensive development of church leadership than can be carried out in the local 
church or county. A secondary purpose, however, is the development of 
church and denominational loyalty and esprit de corps. Attendance at a state- 


4 For discussion of the types of education needed by young people, see George Albert Coe, 
What Alls Our Youth; Joseph K. Hart, Light from the North; and Howard W. Odum, Man’s Quest 


for Social Guidance, Ch. XVIII. 


= 
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wide conference has a psychological value far beyond the actual training or 
education that takes place. A young person attending such an assembly during 
the summer months first becomes aware of the size of his denomination. He 
begins to feel himself a part of a larger society. His personality expands to 
include an ever-enlarging horizon. And if he is fitted for leadership, he 
returns to his home community with renewed enthusiasm for work in his 
small religious group. So much for the general value of assemblies. 

A more accurate picture of such an assembly will perhaps be gained by 
the description of an actual case. The following account is of one of the 
larger denominational assemblies for young people. The general pattern is 
the same for the other large denominations, although the details differ. — 


THE VIRGINIA CONFERENCE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
Blackstone, Virginia June 18-22, 1928 


OPENING. Four hundred and ten young people came to Blackstone to have a 
good time and, incidentally, to learn to be better Epworth Leaguers. Many of the 
leaguers were on their vacation; others were college students; but the great 
majority were high school students. There were four girls to one boy and two 
city persons to one rural. A holiday atmosphere pervaded the assembly. Many 
of the young people had been there before and told others what “good times 
they had.” 

On arriving at the small college where the meeting was being held, the 
leaguer was assigned a room, given a credential card, supplied with meal tickets, 
and assigned to one of four recreation groups: Gold, violet, red, white. At the 
first meal the spirit of the convention was evidenced by the terrific din of whis- 
tling and yelling. It was with great difficulty that the chairman obtained silence 
long enough to ask grace. After grace was asked the noise continued in one form 
or another throughout the meal. Parodies were sung to popular and sacred tunes. 
District delegations made themselves known much in the same manner as state 
or district delegations do at any of the great American conventions. One often 
repeated feature of the meal time fun making was the “Stand up, Mr. Doe” 
chant or song. The person thus addressed always felt highly complimented and 
blushingly smiled as he arose to his feet. It was not considered modest to rise 
until the second stanza was sung and it was usually embarrassing if the person 
stood up more than a few seconds. 

Such singing, cheering, yelling, and fun making kept many from becoming 
homesick and built up group esprit de corps and morale. District competition 
and group demonstrations aided further in the same purpose. What the purpose 
of Epworth League work suffers in all this hilarity the individual gains back in 
“fun”—whatever that is. 


PROGRAM OF THE ASSEMBLY. The daily program, which consumed 
15% hours, consisted of the following features: 


Formal class work... = 22 eee 2% hours 
Worship «servicé-.2 52.5) 522 5 2 sin ee ee 2 hours 
General address: 53-42 + oe % hour 
Divected : recreation... ee eee 1 hour 
Study Deg en ee ee eee 1 Rome 
Special evening features®. os na eee 1 hour 
Business =o Oe ee ee eee % hour 
Meals nie gem ses ae et a ke er 1% hours 
Letsure. Time? 0s er eee 5 hours 


5 Special evening features included a play, an oratorical contest, ete. 


6 . * *. 
BAR Pe ye in sleeping, strolling around the campus, car riding, loitering in the corridors, and 
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The purpose of the assembly was stated in the printed program as follows: 
“America for Christ.” More specifically, the program aimed to emphasize social 
aspects of religion. “Let us avail ourselves of every opportunity that this assem- 
_ bly offers for a more adequate knowledge of the principles and methods involved 
in social service work and let us learn what we, as Leaguers, can do to make our 
America a better America.” — 


CLASS WORK. Twenty-two different classes were provided. The subject 
matter of these classes, or courses, may be classified as follows: 


I II III 
Bible and Religion Organization Social Program of 
Old Testament Methods Church 
New Testament Worship Christianity and War 
Missions Missions Rural Missions 
Stewardship Hi-League - Urban Missions 
Christ the Hero Junior League Prohibition 
Chapter Management Recreation 
City Union | Social Service 
Rural Union Sex Problems 
Leadership Training Vocational Education 


Each student was directed to take four courses, one in each of the above, and 
sex problems in addition. Most of the classes with two or three exceptions, had 
30 or 35 members. Only three hours of actual class work was done during the 
week in any one course—as there were only four class periods of 45 minutes 
each. Consequently, the courses were covered very hurriedly and inadequately. 
The students did not even have time to read the text books, some of which were 
very good in spite of the over-emphasis on religion as such. 

The class in recreation methods, taught by E. O. Harbin, author of 
“Phunology,’ was one of the most practical and popular. Sixty-five students 
were registered for it. No attention was given to the distinctive problems of 
rural recreation. 

The class in rural missions was taught by a young rural minister, a college 
graduate, and a capable teacher. He emphasized the necessity for changing 
church policies to suit new community conditions and presented some strong 
arguments for consolidation of rural churches. As in other classes, not enough 
time was available for discussion. 

The class in Christianity and war was well taught and a liberal viewpoint was 
presented by the speaker. Like most of the other teachers, he was young and 
had college training. About 25 students took the course. 

The class in sex problems was divided into two sections—boys and girls. 
Herbert Gray’s Men, Women, and God was used as a text. Only 30 minutes were 
allowed for this class and it was, as a result, inadequately presented. 

The work in Bible was thorough of its type. The emphasis was, however, on 
factual, theological, and historical aspects, rather than on vital, social, and ethical 
aspects. The relation of science to the Bible was nowhere adequately discussed. 

GENERAL ADDRESSES. General inspirational talks were made at the 
early morning devotionals, at the 9 o’clock morning services, and at vespers. The 
early morning and the vesper services were mostly of a ceremonial nature and 
practically no social applications of religion were made. 

The series of four addresses coming at 9 o’clock each day were grouped 
around the general theme of the assembly, “America for Christ.” 

The subjects follow: 


(1) “God’s America vs. America’s God.” 

(2) “America’s Appeal for Appealing Service.” 
(3) “A Small Idol in a Big Temple.” 

(4) “The Supreme Venture of Youth.” 


The speaker emphasized the general social tasks of religion but did not go 
further than to say, “Christianity must be applied to every phase of life.” 
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WORSHIP SERVICES. A great deal of emphasis was put on praying and 
singing, much of which was well adapted to the task in hand. On the whole, 
however, the worship program was not up to the high standards set by the best 
authorities on the subject. The impression was left on the writer that prayers 
were offered and hymns sung, not because such would contribute to the educa- 
tional process, but because such things were customary and expected. The writer 
does not feel that the worship services were well integrated with the general 
theme and purpose of the conference. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. There is no doubt that such assem- 
blies are a great force in developing leadership for the church and loyalty to 
the church. There is also very little doubt that the individual is helped in 
many ways: 

(1) By association with other religious young people. 

(2) By contact with the best of the church’s leadership. 

(3) By special study of religious and social problems. 

(4) By the knowledge of group leadership which he gets. 

(5) By the week of rest and recreation provided away from home, 

school or work. 

On the other hand, such assemblies fall far short of their possibilities in 
the following respects: 


(1) The extreme vacation or holiday atmosphere is not conducive to 
serious and effective study or discussion. 

(2) There is too much talking to young people and not enough discussion 
with and by them. 

(3) Too much religiosity and not enough real worship in the religious 
services. The worship program is not integrated with other 
phases of the conference. 

(4) Too few boys and rural young people attend. 

(5) Social and practical applications of religion are too indefinite and 
superficially religious. 

(6) No courses are taught on race relations. 

(7); Not enough time is spent on one course to master it. 

(8) Social problems of the country are given little or no attention. 


Religious Group Contacts of Rural Young People 


An index of the religious group contact of young people ranging from 1 to 
20 is described in detail in Chapter V. The index is based on the regularity of 
attendance of young people at five types of religious or semi-religious meet- 
ings. A high index indicates a large amount of contact with the various 
organizations. The organizations referred to are: Church, Sunday school, 
young people's religious organizations, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the boy 
or girl scouts. In the open country only the first three of the above organi- 
zations are generally available for young people, and in many communities 
there are no young people’s religious groups. 

Tables 32 to 37 show the average indices of religious group contact of 
high school and college students analyzed according to the home and commu- 
nity background of the students. In practically every table, the religious 
group contact index is related to home and community backgrounds in the 
same way that Biblical and ethical test scores are related to the same factors. 
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(See Tables 19 to 28, Chapter V.) Among white high school students, the 
children from homes of high social, economic, and educational status had 
the most religious group contacts—just as they also had the most Biblical and 
ethical knowledge. On the other hand, among college students there is no 
well defined relation between home backgrounds and the religious group con- 
tact index; although in a few cases the data seem to show that students from 
homes of a low economic and educational status have the most religious group 
contacts. College students are a much more select group as compared to high 
school students and it is not surprising that the highest Biblical scores should 
be made by the poorer college students and that they should also have more 
religious group contact than the mtore prosperous students who have many 
contacts through fraternities and other social groups. 

Special attention is called to Table 32, which shows the relation of religi- 
ous group contacts of high school students to the occupational status of their 
parents. White high school boys whose parents are farmers have a religious 
group contact index of only 5.9, and white high school girls only 6.7, while 
white high school boys whose parents are professional people have a religious 
group contact index of 10.8, and white high school girls 8.0. More con- 
cretely the data in Table 32 mean that the church is not serving all occupa- 
tional groups equally, and that labor and farm groups in particular either do 
not care to participate in church activities as much as other groups, or that 
labor and farm people do not have the advantage of as much or as efficient 
church service as do other occupational groups.‘ 


7™No conclusions are drawn as to religious contacts of Negro groups because there are too 
few cases in some of the occupational and income groups. 


Table 32. Religious organization contact index by occupation of parents, sex and 
race. M stands for male and F for female. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Occupation of parents White Negro White Negro 


Meunskilled fabor........ 5.9 


6.7 9.4 8.8 3.0*| 11.6 9.8 Oe 

hal Yer i iNet ayaa | 762) 4, SolelO ele Ocoee lle e pae o 
a oS ll re eth 8.8 8.0 eon Liz oaleLens 9.9 9.3 
ay So 8.9 9.5 6.°77| 28.0") 10.3 9\510-7 eile leo 
ESSN AN 2c. cn eanns--etnce--oe---- 10.8 9.0 9.0*| 8.8 |-10.1.| 10.4 |210.6) ies 
A’l (CIN oon ES Sek 8.5 leo 8.0 | 10.4 | 10.8 | 10.5 | 10.3 


*Less than ten cases. 
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Table 33. Religious organization contact index by education of father, sex and 
race. M stands for male and F for female. 
CAPs OWE bea sib) fein ee ee eee 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Education of father White Negro White Negro — 


Parent deceased... «2. 4.-2-c.--ts-—--e--eserese-- Spee 8.5 8.1 7.4 8.8 9.8 FoF ie ae 4 
Grade schooki2ii2. 2 6 see 1.8 38S «ik 7.7.1 8.4 | 1lbe) 1OsGeie Sanne eee : 
High school........ ee ee es Se 7.8 Sad 9.2 7.4 | 10,0 | Ti sGoastoe 9.9 
(Collezge'S years. sath seen 8.9.) 9.2 | 7.0") 7.5") T1T4 |) Doe ee 
College graduate. —_.........---2:--.------4----- AY fad oa 43 Bena ee 7.07] 10.3 |-L1e) [ele ai0ss 
All groups..........-.- RG Pate: Rete eens dace 8.1 8.5 i!) 8.0 | 10.41 1053) fOrt 7 iG-2 


*Less than ten cases. 


Table 34. Religious organization contact index by education of mother, sex 


and race. 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS COLLEGE STUDENTS | 
SS SE MO Wo ee | 
Education of mother White Negro _ White Negro | 


Parent deceased..................---------0--00-0-- 6.6 | 8.1-| 7.8 | > 6.4] 0:6 Oea eo aaeren oe 
Grade‘school “(225 (5 2) Aaee ee e es 7.5.1 8.01 .7.0.| 8.3 |} 12.05) 5 eee | 
High school# 5 2. ay jae ee ee Sai: 8.8 9.6 8.5 | 10.7" Ti Sere neee 9.3 
College: vyeats oo 24 eso ee: 9.6 | 9.4 110.0%) 7:17) 10.5) | 10sec 
Colleve pradtiate 7-73 9.0} 9.0 | 6.0*) 9.37 9.6 | 107i ie se mer 
All proupspeeee ss a) eee 8.1 8.5 ioe 8.0 | 10.4 | 10.7 | 10.0 | 10.1 


*Less than ten cases. 


Table 35. Religious organization contact index by income of parents, sex and 
race. M stands for male and F for female. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Estimated annual income of parents White Negro White N egro | 
M/F {MF | M )4F ee 

$ OB) 75055. at ete es 6.6 hed 8.3 8.0 | 12.4 | 10.4 9.2 | 10.6* 

101-1 5500 5 ey bap eee ee 8.1 8.5 we 8.7: 1° 10.65 ies 9.9 | 10.5 
PyoOl- 9, 250 serter eae ee 8.7 GEL eee. 9.0*| 10.8 | 11.1 | 11.4 S78 © 
Pie iON FA Rea cute tite! tenses dayne Oe 8.8 o.9° 1018, 0% 22 10.9 | 10.3 )°22.77 eee 
BOODLE ST pO Pr teks Oe he 9.9 +! Gh Ras 2 te 12.0*| 10.8*} 11299 0eS eee oe 
Be Flee Oe ere ee Ne) ee 8.3 OLD 1412 Aye eee 9.9 | 11.6 9 577.0" @ 

Op et eee ae ee 8.5 Pay ka ceataeas | dO te! 1053 9.9. A OF 

Ailcorpnie te sey ae a = 8.1] 8.5] 7.9!1 8.0] 10.5 | 10.8| 10.6] 9.7 


a 
*Less than ten cases. 
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Table 36. Religious organization contact index by regularity of church attend- 
ance of parents, sex, and race. M stands for male and F for female. 


HIGH SCHOOL. STUDENTS COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Index of regularity of church White Negro White Negro 
attendance of parents ae ene a a ee 


re eae 7.5 8.0 TOS) Pe88 OF aay S217 ec Sie 
i 6.8 Mee 7.4 ou 9.7 8.6 S20) £O. 0. 
a SS a 6.7 8.0 6.4 6.5 9.8 | 10.8 925591155 

8 OL Ea ee 9.1 9.4 8.4 Sao lLiol ollie Sed Ons, 9.1 
Meer Sri 8.5 7:9 8.0 |. 10.55)°10.38 (lO Sato 


*Less than ten cases. 


Table 37. Religious organization contact index by location of church, sex, and 
race. M stands for male and F for female. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS COLLEGE. STUDENTS 
Location of church White Negro White Negro 

M F M F M F M F 
Dro er a 768) tees 725) 1302) 1054 >) 11633) 0-6 eon 
BIEL POO esos ose. o- na onan 8.2 8.121074" )-279.52 9.9221 1026-4 (1S OF EIS s5 
Village 501—1,000................. 8.8 9.1 9.5") 10367) 1008 Jh10 sie Lic Oto 
AES) IS 7.4 8.6 SrO5peG.9 9.3 | 10.9 9. 2201079 
CESS EUR ee ON, O37, MeO ter S. 071d be Salsas LO. 4 9.1 
ESS a a oS Se 11.07). 76.0") .8.0710 7.671 10.8 1° 10.9 310: Oe ee 
Oe en S112 8.5") 7298) 28.0, 1024110. 8 tals te aL 


*Less than ten cases. 


Obstacles to Efficient Young People’s Organization Work in 
Rural Areas 


LEADERSHIP. Although great progress is being made in young people’s 
religious work, a number of serious difficulties prevent the adequate devel- 
opment of such work. One of the most serious difficulties is lack of local 
leadership. The problem is thus stated by the executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Conference Epworth League: * 


There are few churches in our rural communities where we are 
able to get even two or three young people who have leadership 
ability. The discouraging thing is that boys and girls who have 
graduated from colleges take the least interest in the work. They 
are the ones to do the leading, but we more often find them in the 
background or not participating at all. 


- 8 Rev. R. W. Vanderberry, Richmond, Virginia. 
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It is claimed that many college students return to their home communities 
with an entirely different viewpoint toward life and with too high a standard 
of living for both their parents and for the community as a whole. In many 
personal interviews with rural ministers and others the above criticism of 

college young people returning to the country was verified. Furthermore, 
“Drift of youth to the city” is mentioned again and again by rural ministers 
as being one of the greatest obstacles to rural church work. Rural migra- 
tion is also a great handicap to other types of organization in the country. 
Young people’s religious organization is no exception to the rule. | 

On the surface it seems that very little can be done to alleviate these 
undesirable conditions. On further investigation, however, it appears that 
the problem will have to be attacked from the following angles: 


(1) Colleges should change their type of training for young people. More 
attention should be given to the social adjustments that a college graduate has 
to make in his home community after graduation. There is absolutely no justifi- 
cation for the failure of the college to prepare its graduates for social adjustment 
in their home community, as well as for economic and intellectual attainments. _ 

(2) The church should join forces with 4-H club work and similar agencies, 
and endeavor to keep a few of the best young people in the home community, 
With the improvement in the production and marketing side of farming and the 
institutional side of country life, more capable young people will stay in the 
country. 

(3) The church should place a higher valuation on young people’s work as 
such. The adult group usually has the advantage of a paid servant—the min-| 
ister; but the young people are expected to depend primarily on voluntary 
leaders—a situation which indicates very clearly to youth that they are not as 
important as their elders try to make them believe. 

(4) The church should help college young people think through the relations| 
of science and religion, as well as other perplexing problems of youth. Many 
college young people lose interest in the church when their doubts and mental) 
conflicts are either ignored or ridiculed by ministers. 

(5) The church should continue to make adjustments essential for holding 
strong ministers in the country—ministers who will not alienate college trainec| 
young people by ignorant attacks on the science now taught in all colleges. 


A DIVIDED CONSTITUENCY. Denominationalism has been mentioned’ 
before as one of the most difficult factors in the rural church problem 
In young people’s work a divided constituency—caused by denominationalism. 
is an even more serious problem. The Rev. R. W. Vanderberry, executive: 
secretary of the Virginia Conference Epworth League, in a letter said: 


In some communities you will find about 30 or 40 young people. 
This is a large enough number for a good league, but these young 
people are not all Methodists. This number must be divided between 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and several other denominations. 
The result is that neither of these churches has a large enough group 
to do business. 


f 
i 


In this connection it is interesting to note that 25 per cent of hg young| 
people's religious organizations reporting to the questionnaire were “union’ 
groups with young people of some other denomination. There woulc 
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undoubtedly be a great many more if. the practice were encouraged by church 
leaders and ministers. 

DUPLICATION OF WORK OF OTHER CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS. 
As the Sunday school is often thought of as being separate from the church 
proper, so the young people’s religious society is thought of as being separate 
from both the church and the Sunday school. Theoretically, the church 
includes both the Sunday school and young people’s religious organizations; 
‘but actually, the Sunday school and young people’s group operate as if they 
were entirely separate and distinct from the church. Young people’s religious 
organizations usually have not only their own local officers but the division is 
carried on up to the state and national denominational offices. There are 
some exceptions to the above statement but in general such is the condition 
all over Virginia.® 

An illustration of duplication of work is the recreational program of 
young people’s organizations. In most rural communities a recreational fea- 
ture put on by the Epworth League, Christian Endeavor, or B. Y. P. U. 
includes all of the youth of the church and many of the adults and there is 
no apparent loss of motion. The question might be raised, however, as to 
why there should be two or three organizations to perform the same tasks. 
Another illustration is in the question of group discussion of vital social and 
personal problems. An organized young people’s Sunday school class will, if 
properly guided, discuss much the same problems as will a young people's 
league; why then have two organizations to perform the same task? 

Extreme duplication of organization in young people’s work often 
estranges intelligent young people who become either disgusted or wearied 
with the almost ceaseless religious activity on Sunday. One organization with 
good leadership and with a well rounded program will attract and hold more 
young people and do more effective work than three organizations which 
duplicate each other’s program and which scatter the leadership resources of 
the local church. 


9 The Presbyterian church has worked out a plan of unified young people’s work, wherein there 
is a minimum of overlapping in the different programs of work. Other denominational groups are 
now giving serious thought to this problem. 


CHAPTER VII 
LEADERS AND LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


IMPORTANCE. On properly trained and efficient teachers and super-: 


visors of religious education the future of the rural church largely rests. The 
rural minister cannot by himself carry the whole load. A successful rural 
church will enlist in active service capable men and women who are not only 
well prepared but who are keenly interested in their task. There are, of 
course, now in our rural churches many capable teachers and leaders. Never- 
theless, there is undoubtedly a great need for many more who are well 
trained, and especially for more who have clear ideas of the relation of reli- 
gion to rural life. 

In this day of rapid social change and adjustment, leaders with an under- 
standing of rural life problems are particularly important. The everyday life 
of rural people is being vitally affected by nation-wide economic forces. Old 
neighborhood and community centers are shifting. The automobile and new 
types of farm machinery and home conveniences are rapidly changing farm 
home conditions. Numerous agencies, organizations, and interests are com- 
peting for the time and energies of farm people. Government services are 
being made available to the farmer in the form of farm and home demonstra- 
tion work, of public health work, of social welfare work, of research services, 
of assistance In community organization, of bulletins and other publications, 


and of rural libraries. Yet the average farm family is quite often unaware - 


of the social and spiritual significance of these rural life changes and develop- 
ments. Should not the spiritual values involved in these changes be pointed 
out by the leaders? The spiritual values and the social needs of rural life 
cannot be interpreted to rural people by uneducated and untrained teachers. 
Leadership training, therefore, is the most important question of the hour so 
far as the rural church is concerned.+ 

AGE AND SEX OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. Table 38 shows 
the age and sex distribution of 278 typical rural white Sunday school teachers. 
According to this table, the median age of all Sunday school teachers was 44 
years; the first quartile, 30 years, and the third quartile, 51 years. The median 
age of male Sunday school teachers was 43 years; the first quartile, 32 years; 
and the third quartile, 52 years. It will be noted also that 60 per cent of all 


_ 7 Although this chapter is based primarily on a study of Sunday school teachers, the conclu- 
sions reached will apply largely to other types of church leadership. / 

*The information concerning the age, sex, occupation, education, and training of Sunday 
school teachers was obtained by the use of a questionnaire filled out under the supervision of trained 
workers at the state and district meetings of the Virginia Council of Religious Education. The 
questionnaire was found to be representative of every section of the state, every type of rural com- 
munity—open country, hamlet, village—but not entirely representative as to denomination. The 
distribution as to denomination follows: Brethren, 26.1 per cent; Methodist, 19.0 per cent; Pres- 
byterian, 16.4 per cent; Baptist, 11.2 per cent; Christian, 10.4 per cent; Lutheran, 8.6 per cent ; 


Episcopal, 4.5 per cent; and Quaker, 3.8 per cent. Th 
Annes Soca ee p n ere should have been a larger per cent of 
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Sunday school teachers reported were females—a fact which is due to the 
predominance of that sex in church and Sunday school membership. 


Table 38. Age and sex distribution of 263 typical Sunday School Teachers. 
(Virginia, 1928.) 


TOTAL MALE FEMALE 


Age $$ $$) J 
. Number | Per cent | Number | Percent | Number | Per cent 

SS 263 100 105 40 158 60 
ae | EE ee 38 14 9 3 29 ll 
“Se 2 ee 61 23 26 10 35 13 
SAS | ee OE ee 65 25 Q4 9 41 16 
2) ee 61 25 Q7 10 34 13 
So 0 ee $2 12 16 6 16 6 
UO Cl 2 ae A Q 3 1 1 

“Ghat CS eee 2 1 0 Q 1 


*Based on questionnaire study. 


On the whole, the age distribution of Sunday school teachers shows no 
unusual or abnormal situation. There is perhaps a slight shortage of male 
teachers from 35 to 44 years in age; and also too many very young female 
teachers. The predominance of female teachers is not necessarily undesirable, 
as young people of either sex can be effectively taught by either men or women. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
Of the 256 white Sunday school teachers reporting their occupation, 117, or 
45.7 per cent, were housewives; 64, or 25.0 per cent, were farmers; 33, or 12.9 
per cent, were professional people—public school teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
and ministers; 23, or 9.0 per cent, were business or commercial people, 10, or 
3.9 per cent, were skilled laborers; and 9, or 3.5 per cent, were unskilled labor- 
ers. The occupational distribution of Sunday school teachers raises one or 
two serious questions. So many teachers being housewives makes it more diffi- 
cult to get many Sunday school teachers to take standard training courses— 
which always requires a reasonable amount of leisure time and very often 
calls for attendance at) a training school held in some other community or 
county. Mothers who have the burden of housework and the responsibility of 
rearing their own children do not have opportunity to attend many leadership 
training schools. Consequently, the religious training of rural youth suffers. 

The leadership training situation might be effectively met if mothers 
were given one month vacation each year. Such a plan is not an idle dream. 
Already, home demonstration agents have started a movement to provide vaca- 
tion summer camps for mothers, and some church boards are considering 
the same plan. The camps sponsored by home demonstration forces are not 
designed for mothers who have plenty of leisure time but rather for mothers 
who have the greatest amount of home duties and responsibilities. The pro- 
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gram is primarily recreational, but a small amount of educational work is 
carried out. Such a camp could be sponsored by division superintendents 
of religious education, and two needs could be met—recreation and teacher 
training. A minimum of formal lecture or class work should be done, how- 
ever. Each year the church hears thousands of sermons on Mother's Day, and 


evidently mothers are considered the uncrowned queens of the country. Why 


not take Mother’s Day seriously and extend it to Mother’s Month, or Mother's 
Two Weeks? Such a plan would certainly help to solve the problem of lead- 
ership training for the small rurai Sunday school. A similar plan could be 
worked out for fathers. 


Education and Training of Sunday School Teachers. 


FORMAL EDUCATION. According to the returns from 219 question- 
naires, only 12.3 per cent of the rural Sunday school teachers were college 
graduates. Thirty-three per cent had attended college; but 26.5 had only a 
grade school education. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING CREDIT OR. AWARDS. Of 280 Sunday 
school teachers reporting, 167, or 59.6 per cent, had never taken a single 
teacher training course or received a credit for standard work! Eighty-six 
per cent had taken three or less teacher training courses. Table 39 shows in 
more detail the number of Sunday school teachers taking courses. 


Table 39. Number of Sunday school teachers taking teacher training courses. 


No. teachers Per cent teachers Cumulative 
No. courses taken taking courses taking courses per cent 
IN ONG <4 e sere s  ee 167 59.6 59.6 
Ones, Stee A eek OE Pe Pee 44 15.7 75.3 
SD WG53. oot ee RAE TS ee err ae 20 vest 82.4 
a hrée ease te Sele eee 11 3.9 86.3 
Four MEE in LW MaRS eee LEN LES ee 14 520 91.3 
Five IRA Re anal SAS Cee 2 Na need Leto OA. 5 Leo 93.1 
Sik ee eee ee ee ee 5 1.8 94.9 
Seven TES AER res Sue eet ee ee aaa 4 1.4 96.3 
LUT eee le, eer I Sai eee Sa 1 4 96.7 
INNS ee ae seen eee Ce eae 0 0 96.7 
Ven ceo Bete ede eh es. 4 1.4 98.1 
MleVeN ios ea 2 be ee I eee ed 1 4 98.5 
Twelve 8c ete nes ee ee Q 7 99.2 
Chirteen 24ieh tebe tonnd. ae reeds, bx* hes 1 4 99.6 
Molrteen ge ai ei hies ek leh ce ae ns ue 1 4 100.0 
NL ts eM oP at ee Re ee ad 280 100.0 100.0 


*Based on questionnaire study. 
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Leadership, or Sunday school teacher training conditions during 1928 
for every county in the state are shown in Figure 38.2 Of the 8,140 credits 
and awards reported, 1,826 were given in special leadership training schools 
(such as the Massanetta and Virginia Beach encampments) ; 2,538 were given 
in city schools; and 3,776, or 46.4 per cent were given in small town or rural 
churches. Figure 38 shows that no credits or awards at all were reported for 
27 counties! In 62 counties, 30 or less credits or awards were reported for 
the entire county. In only 20 counties were 61 or more credits reported for 
‘the entire county.* 


READING INTERESTS OF RURAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
The questionnaire to rural Sunday school teaehers revealed that during a two- 
year period, 51 per cent of the Sunday school teachers had read no books on 
religious: education; 70 per cent had read no books on child life and child 
training; 75 per cent had read no books on psychology and teaching; and 90 
per cent had read no books on the social and economic aspects of rural life. 

“What magazines, papers, and periodicals do rural Sunday school teachers 
regularly read?” was another question from which some significant data were 
obtained. Of 278 rural Sunday school teachers, only 45, or 16.1 per cent, read 
a daily newspaper regularly; 35, or 12.6 per cent, the local county paper; 54, 
or 18.3 per cent, current event magazines (such as Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, 
Literary Digest, Review of Reviews, etc.); only 55, or 19.8 per cent, religious 
education periodicals; 90, or 52.4 per cent, farm papers; 103, or 37.0 per cent, 
home journals and magazines; and 197, or 70.9 per cent, church or denomina- 
tional papers. 

The type of reading done by Sunday school teachers undoubtedly affects 
considerably their teaching ‘ability and their emphasis in teaching. The fact 
that so few teachers read books and literature dealing with religious education 
and the social and economic aspects of rural life should be a matter for the 
serious concern of church leaders and others interested in rural life. Definite 
steps should be taken to encourage the best type of reading by Sunday school 


teachers. 
BIBLICAL AND ETHICAL KNOWLEDGE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. Ona comparatively easy Biblical knowledge test (see Chapter V), 


3 The data in Figure 38 are based on reports submitted by denominational secretaries in charge 
of teacher training activities and include the number of awards given by the Baptist Church 
(Southern Convention) as well as standard credits given by seven other denominations. A “stand- 
ard credit” is given on the satisfactory completion of one course which must run through 10 or 12 
class periods of 50 minutes each. An “award’’ is practically the same—the requirement being 10 
class periods of 45 minutes each. ; 

It should be mentioned here also that the Baptist Board gave most of the awards in connection 
with their Enlargement Campaign which includes the following items in addition to teacher train- 
ing: Church census; grading the Sunday school ; enlarging the organization ; adjusting equipment ; 
installing record system; monthly visitation day ; teachers meeting ; adopting the standard as the 
program of work; and visitation of prospects. The Enlargement Campaign runs eight days and 
has the advantage of working with one church specifically. coe Aa 7 e 

: r that the above data might be misleading, it should be mentioned that the specia 
Ae aS their enrolment Sunday school teachers from every section of the state. Also, 
in some counties where no credits or awards are reported for 1928, there were credits given the 
year before. In Nansemond County, for instance, a school was held at Suffolk in 1927 and another 


training school is scheduled to be held there in 1929. 
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203 Sunday school teachers made an average grade of 81, but on the ethical 
knowledge test given at the same time, the teachers made a score of only 
61.9. The median Biblical test score was 87; the first quartile, 72; and the 
third quartile, 94. The median ethical test score was only 65; the first 
quartile, 53; and the third quartile, 75. The low scores made on the ethical 
test show that the training of Sunday school teachers has heretofore been 
more or less one-sided with too little emphasis on social applications of Bibli- 
eal lessons. Further evidence of this poorly balanced teacher training is 
found in the type of courses offered in training schools and institutes. In all 
justice, however, it must be said that the curriculum of a training school is 
crowded for time; that several of the larger denominations are already adopt- 
ing courses on the rural phases of church work and are giving some attention 
to rural social and economic problems; and that Sunday school teachers do 
not always care for such courses. 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS. Each of the large denominations 
in the state sponsors one or two state-wide training schools for Sunday school 
teachers, superintendents, and workers. The Baptist holds such schools at 
Bristol and Virginia Beach; the Methodist, at Lynchburg and Front Royal; 
Episcopalian, at Sweetbriar and Tappahannock; Lutheran, at Salem; Presby- 
terian at Massanetta, etc. In addition to state-wide schools, other smaller 
schools are located at strategic towns, such as Roanoke, Norfolk, Blackstone, 
etc. These state-wide schools are usually held in the summer vacation months 
and run for a period of two to three weeks. The curriculum includes courses 
on church school administration, teaching methods, the Bible, church cen- 
tered recreation, and other related subjects. Some attention is now being 
given in these schools to child psychology and the rural church but very little 
attention to rural sociology or economics. 

In addition to leadership training schools, which are primarily for 
Sunday school workers, several other types of summer conferences are now 
coming into vogue. Men’s conferences, women’s missionary conferences, 
young people’s conferences, intermediate conferences, and special minister’s 
conferences are some of the more recent developments. 

Further research is needed to evaluate properly the place and value of 
these meetings in the scheme of religious education and leadership training. 
With the coming of good roads, rapid transportation, and the increase of leis- 
ure time, these conferences will undoubtedly increase in size and quality. Our 
observation to date, however, leads us to make the following suggestions: 

(1) Attendance of farm people at these conferences should be increased. 

(2) The curriculum or subject maiter of the conferences should be more 
definitely tied up at certain points with needed developments in rural life; such 
developments as: organization of the rural community, county health work, 
public welfare work, rural library facilities, rural recreation, road building, edu- 
cation, farm electrification, and agricultural extension work. 


(3) Smaller conferences of a similar nature held under the auspices of some 
interdenominational agency, if possible, should be carried to sections of the state 
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not reached by the present methods. Such conferences would, of course, need 
the financial assistance of more prosperous city churches. 


Attitudes of Sunday School Teachers 


RESULTS OF INADEQUATE TRAINING. The results of inadequate 
training and reading of rural Sunday school teachers is reflected in the lack 
of emphasis on the social or practical applications of religion. Of the 278 
replies by Sunday school teachers to the questionnaire referred to above, 225 
teachers, or 81 per cent, never emphasized in their teaching the need for 
co-operative effort to improve country life; 243, or 87 per cent, the need for 
public health work; 247, or 89 per cent, the need for a farm demonstration 
agent; 256, or 92 per cent, the need for a home demonstration agent; and 266, 
or 96 per cent, never emphasized the need for and use of a public library. 

SOCIAL FUNCTION OF RURAL CHURCH. The data presented in 
Chapter IX show that Sunday school teachers as a group considered-excessive 
dancing and card playing of more concern to the church than such questions 
as health, poverty, inequalities in tax assessments, or unemployment. In 
other words, Sunday school teachers believed that the church should be con- 
cerned only with moral questions (interpreted narrowly or conventionally.) 

The attitude thus shown by Sunday school teachers indicates the need 
for social education in the training of leaders and teachers. If such unde- 
sirable attitudes are passed on to the younger generation by adults, there is 
little hope for the church ever to fulfill its social mission in rural life better- 
ment. Excessive dancing and card playing is, of course, a serious social 
problem, but there is evidently a distorted sense of values when such a prob- 
~ lem is considered more important than poor health conditions, poverty, and 
other types of social injustice. 

SUMMARY. The following may be said of the weaknesses shown in the 
training of Sunday school teachers and workers: 

(1) Sunday school teachers do not have a clear conception of the function of 
the church in relation to rural life needs; and thus the Sunday school plays a 
relatively small part in the development of a better type of rural community life. 

(2) Leadership training classes in the small rural church are very infrequent 
except where there has been effective interdenominational co-operation. Rural 
Sunday school teachers most in need of leadership training are not being reached 
by the denominational schools held in the larger cities and towns. 

(3) The program of leadership training does not sufficiently take into consid- 
eration the fact that a large percentage of Sunday school teachers are mothers 


with home responsibilities cannot leave their local communities for leadership 
training schools held elsewhere. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS. In the light of these weaknesses in leader- 
ship training the following questions are pertinent: 

(1) Should not the protestant denominations co-operate in holding first 
class standard leadership training schools in small towns and isolated communi- 


ties where any one denomination working alone cannot finance and organize such 
a school? 
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(2) Should not the mission boards of the various church bodies appropriate 
more funds for leadership training in isolated rural areas? 

(8) Why should city churches not assume more responsibility for the support 
of a strong leadership training program in adjacent rural communities? 

(4) In view of the many undesirable educational, economic, and social condi- 
tions in rural Virginia, should not the leadership training curriculum be more 
definitely related to rural life needs and the responsibility of the church for 
helping to meet these needs? 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE RURAL MINISTER 


HIS STRATEGIC SOCIAL POSITION. The rural minister holds a 
unique and strategic social position in the small town and in the rural commu- 
nity. Potentially he is either a constructive or a destructive influence in com- 
munity life. By his influence over public opinion, he can do much to make or 
kill a movement for community betterment. Is a farm or home agent needed 
in the county? Is a public health.department needed? Are the rural schools 
of the county lagging? Do undesirable race relations exist? Is the commu- 
nity organization declining? The minister, having the ear of local leadership 
can within a few years inspire and initiate many such needed developments 
in rural life. 

If the rural minister is a social force in the rural community he is an 
even more important factor in the organization of the church group. It is 
his function to see that the wheels of all church organizations turn, that 
committees are active, that the sick are visited, that local leaders and church 
school teachers are being trained, that all groups of the population are being 
served by the church, that necessary funds are efficiently raised, and that 
the work of the church is made as efficient as possible. In many instances the 
minister, from the standpoint of getting things done, is the church; and where 
there is no minister, the church deteriorates. 
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Figure 39. 
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Since the minister is such an important factor in the church and in the 
community, data regarding the supply, the type, and the training of rural 
ministers are of fundamental importance to an understanding of the rural 
church problem. 


Distribution of Ministers 


RATIO OF MINISTERS TO POPULATION. Table 40 shows the number 
of ministers per 10,000 population in Virginia. In 1926 there were 16 white 
and 23 Negro ministers per 10,000 rural population, white or Negro as the 


Table 40. Number ministers per 10,000 population. 
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Figure 40. 


case might be; while in the 19 independent cities there were 11 white and 8 
Negro ministers per 10,000 population. | 

Figure 39 shows the number of white ministers per 10,000 white popu- 
lation in counties and independent cities. Dickenson County had only 6 
ministers per 10,000 population; while Charles City County had 46. The 
median county had 17 ministers per 10,000 white people. Ten counties had 
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40 or less and 26 counties had 13 or less white ministers per 10,000 white 
population; while on the other hand, there were 14 counties having 23 or 
more, and 29 counties having 20 or more.* 

Figure 40 shows the number of Negro ministers per 10,000 Negro popula- 
tion in counties and independent cities. Nineteen counties had 40 or less, 
and 38 counties had 20 or less Negro ministers per 10,000 Negro population; 
while 13 counties had more than 35, and 24 counties had more than 30. The 
abundance of Negro ministers is due to the lax educational requirements 
for ordination and to the fact that most of them earn part of their living in 
other occupations. 

RATIO OF MINISTERS TO CHURCHES. Table 41 shows the number of 
ministers per 100 churches in Virginia counties and independent cities. It 


Table 41. Number ministers per 100 churches. 
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Figure 41. 


* +The data used include assistant and non-resident ministers. In some denominations the defini- 
tion of a minister includes “‘elders,’”” or laymen who perform the same functions as ministers. Thus 
in counties where these denominations are strong, a large number of ministers may be reported 
when in reality there are very few professional ministers. Floyd and Franklin Counties in par- 


ticular show an abnormally large number of ministers because of th i 
Church of the Brethren and the Primitive Baptists. ° predominate = eee 
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will be noted that in 1926 there were 42 white and 64 Negro ministers per 
100 white and Negro rural churches, respectively; while there were 92 white 
and 84 Negro ministers per 100 urban churches. While the table shows that 
rural Virginia is well supplied with ministers, Figure 41 shows that in many 
counties the conditions are not so desirable. In Bland County there were only 
16; in Craig County, only 18; and in Westmoreland County, only 24 white 
ministers per 100 white churches. In such counties, however, as Henrico, 
Floyd, Augusta, and Northampton, there are 70 or more white ministers per 


400 white churches. In the median county there were 39; and in the first 


and third quartile counties, 33 and 47 white ministers, respectively, per 100 
white churches. In 35 counties, there were 35 or less; while in 19 counties 
there were more than 50 white ministers per 100 white churches.? 

Figure 42 shows the number of Negro ministers per 100 churches in 
counties and independent cities. According to Figure 42, rural Negro 


churches are well supplied with ministers. Only 16 counties had 50 or less 


Negro ministers per 100 Negro churches; while 23 counties had more than 80 
Negro ministers per 100 Negro churches. 
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Figure 42. 


DETERMINING FACTORS. The ratio of ministers to churches is largely 
determined by the size of the church group and the ability of the membership 
to pay for ministerial services; while the ratio of ministers to population is 
determined by the per cent of the population in the church and by the income 


2 Figure 7 shows the number of parsonages per 100 churches (white) and is perhaps a better 


index of the distribution of white resident ministers than is the above data. A questionnaire study 
showed that about 83 per cent of white rural ministers were supplied with a parsonage. 
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of the population. Table 42, for instance, shows the relation of the number 
of white ministers per 100 churches to the average annual church budget, 
which is determined by the size of the church group and the per member 
contributions. 

The data given on the last two pages show in a general way the dearth 


of ministers in various counties, but show very little concerning the well’ 


known fact that ministers are, even in rural districts, concentrated in the small 
towns; while the open country is left without frequent ministerial service. 
Before rural ministers are available for all rural groups, farm income must 
be increased, more local county roads built, and many small churches consoli- 
dated so as to make possible larger church groups. If farm income cannot 
be increased enough to support better trained rural ministers, then it is for 
the city church to aid in training and supporting more ministers and other 
church workers for the open country. The building of more good roads in 


Table 42. Relation of the annual church budget of 1926 to the number of minis- 
ters per 100 churches. 
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the open country and consolidation will undoubtedly help a great deal; but 
for a long time to come, the type of ministry in the open country wili be lim- 
ited by the farmer’s income. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL MINISTERS. According to the replies 
to 200 questionnaires, the average age of rural ministers in Virginia was 47 
years; but as will be noted from Figure 43 and Table 43, there is a shortage 
of middle-aged ministers and an over supply of young and of old ministers. 
Fifty-four ministers, or 28 per cent, were from 30 to 39 years of age; only 37, 
or 19 per cent, from 40 to 49; 49, or 25 per cent, from 50 to 59 ; and 42, or 
21 per cent, were 60 or more years of age. The evidence indicates a great 
deal of truth in the saying that “the young preacher gets his training in the 
country, gives his best service to the city, and returns to the country for old 
age and death.” Here again it is a matter of income. As shown below, young 
and old ministers receive lower salaries than do middle-aged ministers. 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 200 RURAL MINISTERS 
VIRGINIA , 1926 


Mean 46.4 
Median 46.4 
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Source : 200 Replies to Questionnaire. 


Figure 43. 


SALARY OF RURAL MINISTERS. The mean salary of 199 ministers 
replying to questionnaires was $1,710, and the median was $1,690; the first 
and third quartiles were $1,468 and $1,907 respectively; and the average 
quartile deviation was $270. Thirty ministers, or 15 per cent, received a 
salary of $1,200 or less per year; while only 4 of the 199, or 2 per cent, 
received as much as $3,000 per year. The purchasing power of the dollar in 
1926 was estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics to be only 57 of 
its value in 1913. A salary of $1,710 in 1926, therefore, was equivalent to 
only $974.70 in 1943. 

Table 43 shows the relation of age to salary. Ministers from 30 to 60 
years of age are the highest paid—the average salary being about $100 more 
than the average for all ministers, and $400 more than the average of the 
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younger or older ministers. It will be seen that rural ministers are inade- 
quately paid, in view of the fact that the average minister supports a family 
of five, serves three churches, pays his own transportation, must constantly 
buy books and periodicals, and usually attends several conferences each year. 
More highly trained and capable ministers will never remain in the country 
without reasonable financial rewards. Other factors, to be sure, influence. 
ministers to leave the country, e. g., lack of social contacts, poor schools, inade- 
quate home conveniences, conservative attitudes of rural people, and the 
feeling that the city offers a wider field of service. 


if 


Table 43. Relation of age of rural ministers to annual salary received. | 


‘ ANNUAL SALARY 


Age Number 

: / Mean — Median 
Ae stip aerate eae ee Pate e Al $1,409 $1,550 
CO COM eens st We /31 | 1,455 > 4 1,730 
{tg Ne, Se eal aa / 46 1,804 | 1,758 
Resor eer nee a Sa / 37 : 1,770 1,754 
a0 80.2 spe wee aries | 54 1,804 1,540 
Po) as ene amie | 16 1,463 1,425 
Bleed | bet eronee is 195 1,710 1,690 


Based on questionnaire study. 


EDUCATION OF RURAL MINISTERS. It is gratifying to find that 89 per 
cent of the rural ministers studied had spent four or more years in college ; 
and that 53 per cent had completed three or more years of theological seminary 
work (some of which was undergraduate, however.) Table 44 and Figure 44 
show the relation of age to educational status of the 200 rural ministers report- 
ing. More young ministers had received college and seminary training than 
had the older ministers. In other words, the trend is definitely toward a 
better educated ministry. 


Table 44. Per cent of rural ministers of various age groups who have received 
college and seminary training 


Per cent Per cent with three 
Age Number college graduates years seminary training ~ 
70 Up.) Peete) eee Wik ae 11 36 36 
GU =. 60 a hee 5 oe ek ee a 31 48 39 
OU tp Piste ia Pe Rod te 49 71 AT 
a Fes, |S Aah Th nce) am CE So. 37 46 46 
SO) peepee ees Stas tal Oe Tg Sa es 56 62 66 
“LU aa OS tak 9 tad ey caer ee 17 71 65 
NUE! SAR te ESSA ata ete Pane 201 59 53 


Based on replies to 200 questionnaires. 
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RELATION OF AGE OF RURAL MINISTERS 
TO EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


a + Cent Ministers Completed 4 or more yeors in College 
vd 25 50 75 
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Figure 44. 


EDUCATION AND SALARY. Table 45 shows the relation of the educa- 
tion of rural ministers to annual salary received. It will be seen that more 
high-salaried ministers had received college and seminary training than had 
low-salaried ministers. If a larger number of ministers had been reported, 
the relationship would have perhaps been more marked. 

SPECIAL TRAINING OF RURAL MINISTERS. Only 25 per cent of the 
200 rural ministers reporting had taken college courses in rural sociology; 
and only 15 per cent had taken courses in agricultural economics; but 66 
per cent had taken courses in psychology and religious education—a fact 
which is to be highly commended. Fifty-two per cent of the 200 ministers 
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Table 45. Relation of salary of rural ministers to amount of education received. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES THREE YEARS SEMINARY TRAINING 


Salary Number | Number | Per cent Number Per cent 
$2,401 - up........-......-.. 19 17 89 15 79 
2,001: — 2,400 - 18 11 61 9 50 
1,601 2 ;00G Baas 91 56 61 54 59 
1,201 —1, 60022 223} 41 23 - 56 18 A 
1,200 — down.............. 30 11 37 9 30 
ATL Bee Be ere 199 118 59 105 53 


Based on replies to 200 questionnaires. 


said that they had made a special study of “rural problems.” However, dur- — 
ing a two-year period, only 45 per cent had read any books on the social and — 
economic aspects of rural life. Ninety ministers averaged one such book 
each year. : 

The above data would indicate that the rural minister is well educated 
from one standpoint, but that he has had very little training and background 
for rural work. There is undoubtedly a very strong tendency for the rural 
minister to use the rural parish as a training field for town and city work. 
Rural ministers for the most part are city-minded rather than rural-minded, 
especially those located in the small towns but serving one or more open 
country churches. 

READING INTERESTS OF RURAL MINISTERS. Only 22 per cent of 
the 200 ministers subscribe to a farm paper. Ninety-four per cent subscribe _ 
to a church paper; 66 per cent to a daily newspaper; 60 per cent to current 
event periodicals; 57 per cent to home magazines and journals; 14 per cent 
to county papers; and 2 per cent to light fiction magazines. Only 3 per cent 
receive farm bulletins regularly. 

From the above it will be seen that church papers are the type of periodi- 
cal most extensively read by ministers, yet some check of the church papers of 
several leading denominations indicates that it is an exceptional thing for 
them to give much attention to rural problems and the bearing of such prob- 
lems on rural church work. 

The report on the libraries of a large number of ministers indicates 
a deplorable lack of books and bulletins designed to give an understanding of 
the forces affecting country life. In fact, all too frequently there was an 
almost total absence of books dealing with everyday problems of modern 
society. Of course, with their limited salary, rural ministers cannot buy 
many books. It is inexcusable, however, for them not to make more use 
of the many good free bulletins now available for the asking. Furthermore, 
arrangements can be made for individuals to obtain special books from the 
state library. 
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As conditions confronting rural life become more complex, more exten- 
sive reading by country people is absolutely imperative, if they are to hold 
their own in competition with other groups. His intimate contacts with the 
people, his periodic public messages, and the prestige of his calling place the 
minister in a most strategic position for encouraging reading among his 
people both young and old. He can certainly render country life no greater 
service than by utilizing his unique opportunities in this regard, to the limit. 
Ministers, however, cannot be the help they should along this line unless they 
read more widely themselves. Neither can they lead wisely nor preach most 
effectively. 

AVAILABLE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY COURSES ADAPTED TO 


NEEDS OF RURAL MINISTERS. There are five theological seminaries in 


Virginia; two for white and three for Negro ministers. In addition, there are 
eight denominational colleges, one private college, and one state college offer- 


ing some work in theology or religious education. In nearby states there are 


a number of theological seminaries which are used extensively by Virginia 
ministers. The courses offered in schools in Virginia and nearby states on 
the rural church, rural sociology, and on social problems, are listed below. 
Courses on the Bible, religious education, homiletics, and other technical theo- 
logical courses are not listed because they are as well adapted to the urban as 
to the rural minister. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Presbyterian, Richmond, Virginia, offers 
the following courses which seem to fit the needs of rural ministers: Grad- 
uate courses in Christian ethics and sociology, and the country and the Bible— 
a course on the country church. 

THE Protestant EpiscopaAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN VircGinia, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, a school for white students, offers no regular courses on the 
rural church, rural sociology, or social problems. A department of applied 
Christianity, however, offers a course in Christian missions which touches on 
the “concrete problems” of the present mission fields of the church, and rural 
missions is included in the course. Special lectures on the rural field are pro- 
vided from time to time. 

THE BisHop Payne Divinity ScHoot, Episcopal, for Negro students, Peters- 
burg, Virginia: Lectures on practical Christian sociology and Christian ethics. 

THE VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND COLLEGE FOR NEGRO STUDENTS, 
located at Lynchburg, Virginia: Development of personality, psychology of 
group development, races, and nationalities, social forces, social pathology, 


_and anthropology. 


THE VircintA Union University, for Negro students, Richmond, Virginia: 
An introduction to the study of society and its problems, rural sociology, social 
therapeutics, child welfare, theories of social reform, and race relations. 

The summary of courses offered by theological seminaries in Virginia 


shows how limited are the leadership training facilities for rural ministers in 
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the state. There are, however, a wider range of subjects and courses offered 
in the undergraduate departments of both denominational and state colleges. 
A partial list follows: 

Tue University oF Ricumonp, Baptist, Richmond, Virginia, offers a 
variety of courses suitable for rural ministers in the department of sociology 
and social ethics: Principles of sociology, social adjustments, rural sociology, 
social problems and policies, educational sociology, theories of social progress, 
general ethics, and social ethics. 

RanpoLpH-Macon Coi.ece, for men, Methodist, Ashland, Virginia: Gen- 
eral psychology and sociology. 


RoANOKE CoLLece, Lutheran, Salem, Virginia, offers no courses in sociol-. 


ogy or rural life. 
LyncuBurG CoLLeGE, Christian, Lynchburg, Virginia: Introduction to 


social science, sociology (foundation course), rural life, the family, and social — 


problems. 

BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE, Church of the Brethren, Bridgewater, Virginia, 
offers in addition to six courses in technical agriculture, principles of sociol- 
ogy and educaticnal sociology. 

Emory AND Henry CoLiece, Methodist, Emory, Virginia: Educational 
sociology, rural education. Emory and Henry also holds a summer short 
course for rural ministers. 

Hampton NorMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, for Negro and Indian 
students: The rural community, agricultural economics, co-operative market- 
ing, and educational sociology. ; 

VirnciniA NoRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INstTITUTE, for Negro students, Peters- 
burg, Virginia: Sociology, the family, race problems, and agricultural eco- 
nomics. 

Both the University oF Vircinia and the VirciniA PoLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
offer courses in rural sociology and economics, and hold each year institutes 
and short courses adapted to the needs of rural ministers. 

The larger denominational theological seminaries are located in other 
states. A list of courses on social problems, rural sociology, and the rural 
church offered at various nearby seminaries is given below: 

THE SOUTHERN Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
offers in its department of Christian sociology, the following: A general sur- 
vey of the development of society, basic principles of democracy and social 
institutions. 

THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION oF DukE UNiversity, Methodist, Durham, North 
Carolina: The church and rural sociology, and rural church administration. 

THE LouIsvILLE PResByTERIAN SEMINARY, Louisville, Kentucky: Christian 
sociology. 


OO 
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THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs, Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Modern social movements, the social func- 
tion of the church, co-operative Christianity, rural sociology, and rural 
church problems. 

THE ScHoot or Reticion, VANDERBILT University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
offers a wide variety of courses on social problems as related to the 
rural church: Social teachings of the prophets, social teachings of Jesus, 
Christianity and social democracy, community activities of the country church 


and school, rural sociology and the country church, and rural psychology. An 


annual rural church school held in April, 1928, attracted a large number of 
students from 16 different states and 17 denominations. The following list of 
courses and lectures shows the great variety of courses offered in this school: 
Studies in country life, studies in the rural church, studies in community life, 
studies in ministerial efficiency, and public addresses. 

THE ScHooL or THEOLOGY oF Emory University, Georgia, Southern Meth- 
odist: Sociology and contemporary social problems, social pathology, the 
social order and social control, church administration, the church and social 
progress, rural sociology, parish problems, criminology, juvenile delinquency, 
and race and immigration. 

CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Baptist, Chester, Pennsylvania: The rural 
pastorate, the church and society, seminar (social agencies of character for- 
mation), present day problems in preaching, seminar (the family), introduc- 
tion to sociology, child welfare, seminar (research problems in social well- 
being), the physical basis of society, cultural dynamics, the development of 
social institutions, social field work, and theory of sociology. 

Other theological seminaries in the eastern part of the United States 
offering excellent courses adapted to the needs of small town and rural min- 
isters are: The School of Theology of Boston University; Union Theological 
Seminary, of New York City; Drew Theological Seminary, of Madison, N. J.; 
Andover-Harvard Theological Seminary; and the Yale Divinity School. 

The brief survey of courses on social phases of religion offered by 
schools in Virginia and in nearby states shows on the whole a favorable situa- 
tion. Virginia schools and seminaries, however, do not compare favorably 
with institutions of nearby states in regard to the number of such courses 
offered. A rural minister in Virginia desiring a thorough training for rural 
work would have to leave the state—especially for his graduate work. Neither 


the Southern Methodist nor the Southern Baptist church bodies have a 


large graduate school of theology in Virginia. The only two seminaries in 
Virginia for white ministers are the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Richmond, and the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexandria. 

A study of the student bodies of out-of-state seminaries shows that they 
draw as many or more students from the state where the institution is located 
than from any other two states represented in the student body. In the 
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Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville, for instance, out of 425 
students registered in the 1927-1928 session, 72 were from Kentucky, 40 
from North Carolina, 32 from Alabama, 29 from Mississippi, and only 28 
from Virginia. In the School of Theology of Vanderbilt University during 
the 1927-1928 session, out of 61 students, 24 were from Tennessee, 7 from 
Texas, 6 from Virginia, and 3 from North Carolina. In Duke University 
School of Religion, of the 86 students registered in the 1928-1929 session, 
53 were from North Carolina, 4 from South Carolina, 3 from Virginia, and 
only 2 from Tennessee. In the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
out of 84 students registered during the 1927-1928 session, 24 were from 
Kentucky, 9 from Tennessee, 8 from Indiana, and none from Virginia. A tab- 
ulation of the seminaries attended by Virginia rural ministers shows that 65.4 
per cent received their seminary training in other states. 


Some Significant Attitudes and Opinions of Virginia 
Rural Ministers 


ATTITUDES TOWARD COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT. The attitude 
shown by rural ministers toward rural life needs, toward social, educational, 
and welfare agencies and movements, and toward the function of the church 
in relation to community organization is basically important. As was men- 
tioned in the early part of this chapter, the rural minister is in an unusual 
position of influence in the rural community, and the success or failure 
of many needed developments in the rural community may depend on the 
attitude taken by the local minister. It is true that he often has his hands 
full with routine administrative duties, that his time is in great demand for 
" any and every type of meeting program, and that he, therefore, has very little 
time to spend in extra-church activities. On the other hand, the question of 
exercising leadership in community development is not so much a matter of 
time as of attitude.* The assistance most needed from rural ministers 
in the interest of various community development projects is assistance that 
can be rendered by the minister in his every day task of preaching, meeting 
people, visiting, writing, speaking, or even in praying. The minister’s attitude 
can thus color his entire ministry. Take the question of prohibition and law 
enforcement. No one can deny that the attitude of rural ministers has made 
a tremendous difference. Other illustrations of the part played by rural min- 
isters in moulding and stimulating public opinion can be cited, but this one 
illustration shows that, if interested, rural ministers could render assistance in 
all movements for community improvement. 

By the use of a questionnaire an attempt was made to obtain an estimate 
of the number of ministers in each county who actively support various types 
of activity for community improvement. The questionnaire was sent to promi- 
nent educational leaders in each county; such as, county agents, public school 


3 See Chapter IX for further treatment of this subject. 
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superintendents, and others in a position to know the facts. The questionnaire 
called for a list of ministers “who have given material assistance in, or exer- 
cised marked leadership in connection with,” any of the questions listed 
below.* While the answers were merely the composite opinions of certain 
leaders and are thus somewhat subjective, it is believed to present a reasonable 
picture of ministerial leadership in rural Virginia. Besides, in several coun- 
ties the data have been checked by field workers and found to be quite 
accurate. 

__ Table 46 shows the results of the investigation. Returns were received 
from 54 counties reporting on white ministers and from 14 counties report- 
ing on Negro ministers. The data include counties having 50 per cent of all 
the white ministers and 26 per cent of all the Negro ministers in the state. 
Of the 1,033 white ministers in the counties reported, only 203, or 19.6 per 
cent, (in the opinion of those filling out the questionnaire) had given mate- 
rial assistance in or exercised marked leadership in connection with various 
phases of rural life improvement. Of the 276 Negro ministers in the 14 
counties reported, 72, or 26 per cent, had been thus interested in rural life 
improvement. In only school improvement, health work, and sanitation work 
had more than 10 per cent of the white ministers given material leadership, 
while in six different phases of rural life betterment more than 10 per cent 
of all Negro ministers had thus been active. 


+ 


Table 46. Number ministers in Virginia counties who are reported to have ren- 
dered material assistance to various rural life agencies and movements.* . 


WHITE NEGRO 


Number | Percent | Number | Per cent 


Number counties reporting. .............-.-.----.-0------0-0+- 54 54.0 | 14 14.0 
Number ministers in counties reporting................ 1,033.5 50.0 276 25.3 
Number ministers active in one or 
SA ne a 203 19.6 12 26.0 
Number ministers active in: 
DCHDOMDrOVEMeNt............<..-:--<----------00--i---- 143 13.8 49 ey, 
Health and sanitation work................-..-------- Depa tiys 10.4 50 18.1 
Community organization..............-..--------------- 93 9.0 44 15.9 
Meme atorcement ss s0 6) 22. 2. ade nasgesnsde te 79 7.6 5 1.8 
penoalor public library.__—........-.--.--...---.-.---: 58 5.6 8 2.9 
Mmoadsimprovement...........--.-.2---2--2-------0-0--02--- 42 4.1 1 A 
Re PPEETONIS LT WOT KS. | 5. -- 2 ces, Seep tee 42 4.1 8 2.9 
Community beautification...........-..----.----------- 42 4.1 12 4.3 
MPEG MENE, WOPK «. ..-- sen cdacs-nvi---s2r-cbwennea Sede 40 3.9 38 13.8 
EL ELS 9 a a a eee ‘ 30 2.9 37 13.4 
Good race relationS..................-----------------+----- 28 2.7 38 13.8 
Marketing organizations.............-.-..-.-.------------ 21 2.0 1 A 
Homerncent Work) .7.. cio 14 1.3 19 6.9 


*1,033 is used as basis for calculating percentages for white ministers; 276 for Negro ministers. 


4See Table 46. 
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ATTITUDE OF RURAL MINISTERS AS TO THE FUNCTION OF THE 
CHURCH. In the last section, data were presented giving the number of 
ministers who had been active as individuals in various phases of rural com- 
munity service and development. Another angle to the same problem is: “To 
what extent should the church as an organization be concerned with such 
social and economic problems in the rural community; as, education, race 
relations, co-operative marketing, recreation, etc.?” The questionnaire used 
for a study of attitudes in Chapter IX was also sent to the 200 ministers 
studied and 165 replies were received. Each minister’s opinion was scored 
on the basis of 100—a high score indicating that the minister believed that 
the church should be very much concerned with social and economic prob- 
lems in the community, and a low score indicating the opposite. (See 
Chapter IX for a detailed discussion of the method of scoring the attitude 
questionnaire.) A score below 50 indicates that the minister was opposed 
to any participation at all in “secular” matters. 

The median attitude score was 67 and the average 68, the first and 
third quartiles were 58 and 78 respectively, and the average quartile deviation 
was 10. Seventeen ministers of the 165 reporting, or 10.3 per cent made a 
score below 50—that is, they were opposed to the church having anything at 
all to do with social and economic problems in the community. Forty-two, or 
31.5 per cent, made a score of 70 or less. Thirteen, or 7.9 per cent, made a score 
of 91 to 100; 33, or 20 per cent, made a score of 81 to 100; and 74, or 44.8 
per cent, made a score of 71 to 100. 

‘The statistical data given above are verified by statements of opinion 
written on the margin of questionnaires and in letters. The following state- 
‘ments of opinion as to the function of the church were typical of the 
replies received: 

“The church is to teach and cultivate religion. Religion is con- 
cerned with every department of life; therefore, the church is inter- 
ested. If the church can produce right minded men and women, they 


will adjust these things. If the church scatters too broadly it loses 
effect—but much depends on local conditions.” 


“I conceive it as my duty to bring men in vital contact with 
Jesus Christ and these things will tend to be given attention. We 
have weakened the church by giving attention to secondary matters.” 


_ _. “Every condition noted is a condition with which Christians as 
individuals ought to be very much concerned.” 


“If the church were the only organization that could bring about 
a change of conditions, then the church ought to be concerned; but 
as conditions are now, in a great many cases an active interest by the 
church as an organization would be looked upon as interference.” 


“There is too much danger of the church becoming like Martha, 
‘busy about too many things,’ where one thing is needful—the win- 
ning of men to a life dedicated to the service of God—and letting 
them find an outlet for their expression of Faith—and, of course 
guiding them too.” 
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“These things are the concern of the church and church people; 
but in most cases I believe the work can best be done by church 
people rather than by churches.” 


“I do not know that I have either much interest or sympathy 
in such tabulated statistics. It seems to an extent an exemplifica- 
tion of a grave tendency of the church towards losing sight of its 
fundamental spiritual nature. The church needs to inspire to action, 
ec. give its province to deal with every community problem 
in detail.” 


A slightly different idea is reflected in the following quotations: 


“I am very sorry that I am unable to secure the interest and 
sympathy of my people along these lines. They do not care for any- 
thing like this. It has been my desire that the people build a com- 
munity house for socials, lectures, and other interesting features. 
They will not co-operate in giving the children a suitable playground. 
= . They do not.care, as an average, for literature and public 
enterprises. They wish to be let alone to live in the same old manner 
and methods of twenty or thirty years ago. Very few of the young 
people belong to the young people’s organizations.” 


“T am mixed up in anything for the good of the farmer and the 
county and local community. Am giad you like this line of informa- 
tion. Anything for the uplift of humanity is religious to me. 
Dogma and theology have had their day. Practical religion is being 
discovered nineteen hundred years after Christ taught it.” 


A minister in Gloucester County writes: 


“The church’s task is the Christianizing of the community, and 
that means bringing the life abundant to men as much as it means 
personal religion for the individual. The church, therefore, far from 
being an end, is an instrument, and. must be interested in every 
factor which comes for weal or woe to the community.” 


“The church ought to co-operate with every useful agency— 
co-operate actively, and sponsor when necessary whatever contrib- 
utes to the progress of the community. The chamber of tommerce, 
the Red Cross, the schools, the library, recreation of a community 
nature, the juvenile and domestic relations courts—all have a distinct 
claim on the church and the church has a clearly defined mission 
to them: for these are the means of realizing for many the ‘life 
abundant.’ ” 


A very prevalent idea is that the church as an institution should not be 
concerned with rural social and economic problems; but rather the church 
member as an individual citizen should so live as to help solve such problems 
or to prevent such problems from ever coming into existence. Ministers hold- 
ing such opinions, however, fail to grasp the fundamental psychological fact 
that if religious motives are to dominate the individual citizen, the church 
must have a definite social message, a message that does not fear to point out 
social evils of our day and to suggest constructive remedies for those evils. 
Educators have long ago shown that the teaching of abstract ideals does not 
carry over into daily life unless some definite application is made and some 


“expressional activity” provided. 
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The great task of the church is not only to minister to the individual but 
also to help build a social order based on the highest religious ideals. In 
carrying out this task the church will inevitably take rather definite stands on 
some social and economic questions. The social creed of the churches is an 
excellent example of how a number of large denominations working together 
have formulated a set of definite objectives looking toward justice and brother- 
hood in our political, social, and economic life. The main question is not, 
“Shall the church be concerned with the social and economic order?” but, 
“How is the church to bring to bear on the social and economic order the 
ideals and principles enunciated by Jesus and the great social prophets?” 
In other words, the social function of the church is a matter of method of 
action rather than of extent of church concern with social and economic 
problems. Ministers and other leaders of the church must, of course, be well 
informed and tactful in leading the church into certain movements. If the 
church should be severely criticized for any action or attitude, she should not 
turn back, but should perhaps approach the problem in a more tactful and - 
judicious manner. 

ATTITUDE OF RURAL MINISTERS AS TO CONSOLIDATION OF 
RURAL CHURCHES. The consolidation of schools has been found success- 
ful and it requires no great insight to see that the same movement could be 
extended to include the church. In the questionnaire sent to ministers this 
question was asked: “What is the minister’s attitude on consolidation or 
federation of rural churches in over-churched fields (a) of same denomina- 
tion? (b) of different denominations?” 

Ninety-three per cent of all ministers gave answers favorable to. consoli- 
_ dation of churches of the same denomination; while only 47 per cent were 
favorable to consolidation of churches of different denominations. Concern- 
ing consolidation of churches of the same denomination, 3.1 per cent of all 
ministers were neutral, and 3.7 were opposed; while to consolidation of 
churches of different denominations, 12.6 per cent were neutral, and 39.9 per 
cent were opposed. 

The attitude of ministers of the various denominations on the problem 
of consolidation is significant. The questions were answered by ministers of 
five denominations and ministers of all denominations were about equally 
in favor of consolidation of churches of the same denomination; but there is 
a wide difference of opinion on consolidation of churches of different denomi- 
nations. Seventy-six per cent of the Methodist ministers, 67 per cent of the 
Episcopal, 50 per cent of the Presbyterian, 25 per cent of the Lutheran, and 
23 per cent of the Baptist ministers were in favor of consolidation of churches 
of the different denominations. 

The need and feasibility of rural church consolidation was discussed 
more fully in Chapier II. It is pertinent to point out here, however, that the 
great variation in the attitude of ministers toward the problem must be taken ~ 


"ae 
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into consideration. Furthermore, the attitude on the part of the laity toward 
consolidation is equally important. 

ATTITUDES CONCERNING OBSTACLES TO EFFICIENT RURAL 
CHURCH WORK. “What does the minister consider to be the greatest 
obstacles and problems of rural church work?” was one question asked over 
200 ministers. 

One hundred and eighty-five gave 68 different answers to the question. 


Table 47 shows the 25 answers mentioned most frequently. 


Table 47. Obstacles to efficient rural church work listed in order of frequency 
of mention by rural ministers. 


Num- Num- 
ber ber 
Obstacle minis- Obstacle minis- 
ters ters 
Lack of trained leaders............................---- 31 Small churches and communities........ 6 
BC ORI STACIOW ae Q7 Sparse population] == ..2 ae 5 
COGS) a arf Untrained miistry.=. 5 
Limitation of equipment..................2......-... 24 Non-resident ministry._.......................-- 5 
Too many Churches. 2-2... ci... 21 Denominationalism= 8") see 5 
Automobile and good roads.....................-.- 16 Tenacity of custom and tradition.........|. 5 
WVorldiyaleasures 00.3 16 Irregular church attendance................ 5 
Lack of financial support........................ pani tina Lack-of organization. 5 
Lack of religious education and training..| 13 Harn tenancyes.2ni. tee eet 4 
Illiteracy and ignorance......................-....--- 12 Lack of educational facilities... 4 
oe thoi . 2 Ne fe! Lack of community spirit and loyalty} 4 
Farming unprofitable...____...._......._........ ui Individnalisim 42 oes ee 4 
Lack of church pride and loyalty.............. 4 


Several ministers answered more fully and listed a combination of factors 
which hamper efficient rural church work. The following statements are typi- 
cal responses received from progressive rural ministers. Conservative atti- 
tudes of rural people are mentioned by a large number. This is one of the 
most serious phases of the rural church problem. 


“Practically all the discouragements in my work arise as a 
result of attitudes of country people. Their ultra-individualism, 
inbreeding of inférior elements, and cultivation of suspicion, are the 
results of attitudes that make progress impossible. Rural organi- 
zations can help to overcome the first, but the second is a state 
problem in which proper legislation can be made a great corrective. 
The last attitude is largely a matter of education in which, I think, 
the church and school must both co-operate. 

“In my work I have failed miserably at H , where I have 
put forth my greatest efforts, but my T church has" grown 
beyond expectations. The difference is purely a difference in atti- 
tudes, and not in ability, for the H people are wealthy and the 
people poor. The H people are educated and the 
ib people uneducated, compared as groups. The Virginia sys- 
tem of education is largely responsible for this condition.” 


“The curse of this section is illiteracy. In this fine church with 
nearly 400 members we have few educated people. The few rule and 
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tie the minister’s hands. They have no vision and do things just like 
their forefathers did. Any attempt to break up the old order 
is taboo.” 


“The rural church faces some real difficulties. One is the rural 
attitude of mind. All phases of organized work in rural life are 
hindered by the backwardness of rural people. They are slow to 
see the value of a new enterprise, and even slower to make the effort 
which it costs to put it over.” 


“(1) Roads impassable or dangerous to automobiles; (2) Many 
worldly attractions; (8} Sunday visiting, especially city people 
coming to the country; (4) Transfer of community centers from 
churches to high schools, limiting church attendance to those inter- 
ested in religious worship and service; (5) The going of so many 
active young people to the cities; (6) Probably too many organiza- 
tions to do the work which ought to be done through church 
agencies.” 


Over-churching and denominationalism are considered important. 


“Too many churches. Ignorance. Low salary. Too many 
people turning to every schism that comes along because of an 
uneducated, bigoted, and uncooperative ministry.” 


“The home missionary agencies of our several denominations are 
supporting in part men that are duplicating each other’s efforts; 
and there are too many churches as a result. There should be a 
closer relationship between the home missionary agencies of the 
denominations; so that, when there is a need for a church they should 
mutually agree as to which denomination should have the place.” 


“Bootleggers getting our boys to work for them is one of the © 
worst problems in many sections. Radical religious preaching being 
done by some, is the next hard problem. Too much to laugh at in 
some churches as people make monkeys of themselves.” 


“Denominationalism and bigotry have hurt the country churches. 
Individualism and lack of co-operation have hurt the farmers. Nar- 
rowness and superstition have hurt a healthy social life.” 


A slightly different angle is given by a minister from Bedford County: 


“Much of the retarded condition of our rural churches is due 
to the attitude of college trained, city preachers toward the country 
preacher who has been denied this privilege and had to get his train- 
ing at home. The country minister is regarded as a back number, 
something ready for the dump heap, one who is just marking time. 
This attitude extends to the denomination as a whole. As goes the 
city preacher in his estimate of the country preacher, so goes the 
denomination as a whole. The result is, no matter how much he 
knows or how much ability he has, it isn’t recognized. He has no 
prestige or influence in matters beyond the mere preaching of the 
elemental truths of the Gospel.” 


A Methodist minister says that rural church work is hampered by the 
attitude taken by his bishop and his presiding elder. The presiding elder, he 
says, knows nothing of either rural or city problems; is only a pulpit orator; 
when he comes out to preach he gives the people a nice sugar-coated sermon 
and never refers to local social problems. He wants to hurry back to town. 
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In holding quarterly conference, he merely goes over the list of questions in 
the discipline and never asks a question about local problems. The minister 
further says that he never had a church with a salary commensurate with his 
training because he voted for unification of the Northern and Southern Meth- 
odist church bodies, while his presiding elder and bishop were bitterly 
opposed to unification. As a result the minister says that the bishop and 
presiding elder do not sit up all night trying to place him in the best pos- 
sible church for his training! 

The above statement is perhaps an unusual case, but it does show a dif- 
ferent angle of the rural church problem. The attitude taken toward country 
life by denominational officials and leaders is no little factor in the problems 
connected with the rural church. One church leader was quoted as saying 
in substance, “Let the Baptists have the rural church; there are more financial 
returns in the city for us.” 


CHAPTER IX 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS OF THE RURAL CHURCH 


A DEFINITION NEEDED. What is the proper place and function of | 
the church in the modern rural community? Does the rural church have a : 
responsibility for the solution of social and economic problems of the farmer? _ 
If so, in what way should the church discharge this responsibility? What 
should be its relation to other agencies and organizations working in the 
rural field? These questions go to the very heart of the rural church prob- _ 
lem. A definite and a proper answer to them is prerequisite to any solution — 
of that problem. These questions, with which this chapter is concerned, 
should receive the mature thought and consideration of church leaders, 
denominational boards, secretaries of religious education, as well as educa- 
tional leaders and officials. 

Redefining from time to time the function of the rural church is neces- 
sary for the following reasons: 

(1) Many services once rendered by the church are now in the hands of 
other agencies, institutions, and organizations. The government has taken 
over education, social welfare and health work, and in some cases is taking 
care of the recreational needs of the people. The moving picture show, the 
automobile, the radio, and the nearby urban center now furnish social values 
once provided by the church—such values as social contact, intellectual stimu- 
lation, and emotional outlets. 

(2) There is a tendency for the home to provide less and the public 
school more moral and religious education, which tendency has a great deal 
to do with a definition of the place and task of the rural church. 

(3) The religious needs of the farmer have changed from those of 100 
years ago. Yesterday the social relations of the farmer were largly confined to 
a small rural community. Today, with the extended use of rapid transporta- 
tion and communication, the farmer has become a member of a greatly en-. 
larged community, and has secondary or indirect contacts encircling the globe. 
The farmer needs today, more than ever before, a religion which will point the 
way to social adjustment in this vastly complicated community. The simple 
ideals of justice, brotherhood, and stewardship must be applied to a more com- 
plicated social structure. “New occasions teach new duties.” The farmer can 
no more live adequately with an out-of-date religious service than he can with 
an outgrown means of transportation. 

(4) Before the much needed consolidation of denominations and of 
churches can take place there must be a common understanding of the task 
or function of the church. A group of rural churches can get together on a 
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program of community development where they could not on the basis of creed 


or religious doctrine. 


Problems of Rural Virginia 


Before attempting to define the community relations of the rural church, 
let us investigate some of the more serious social and economic problems of 
rural Virginia. A clear understanding of the nature and magnitude of these 
problems is necessary to a concise definition of the tasks of the rural church.t 

FARM WEALTH AND INCOME. Figure 30 shows that the per capita 


| value of all farm property in 1925 was quite low and that over one-third of 
_ this property was mortgaged. In 1926 the per capita gross income of farm 
_ people was estimated at $197. Forty-three counties were estimated to have 


less than $150 per capita gross income.? The per capita net income is per- 


| haps less than half the above amount, as out of it must come such expenses 


as: Interest on loans, repayment of debts, taxes, seeds, fertilizers, feed, machin- 


ery, labor, fencing, repairs, and other operating expenses. Out of the surplus, 


i. e., the net income, must come such general living expenses as: Church con- 
tributions, doctor’s bills, education, recreation, clothes, and numerous 
smaller items.® 

Every other social problem of rural Virginia is directly or indirectly 
related to the farmer’s low income and the solution of those problems, thus, 
depends on the solution of the economic problem. It was shown in Chapter 
III that church contributions varied directly with farm wealth. The church 
should, therefore, for its own welfare, be interested in any movement or 
agency working toward either a more equitable distribution of wealth, or an 


“increase in farm income. Definite ways in which the church can help will 


be pointed out in the latter part of this chapter. 
EDUCATION. Figure 45 gives a general picture of educational condi- 


‘tions in Virginia. The educational index is based on 10 important items in 


school efficiency, 5 of which are financial and 5 academic. A perfect rating 
would be 100. The mean educational index was only 67 and the median 65. 
Only 15 counties had an index above 75 and only 31 counties above 70. 
Fourteen counties had an index of 55 or less and 29 counties 60 or less. Rural 
ministers and church leaders in those counties showing a low index number 
should be very much interested in improving and strengthening the public 


school system. 


| ‘Agricultural Economics, Uas. 


Figure 46 gives a detailed picture of school attendance of white pupils. 
Only 61.4 per cent of the white scholastic population were reported as attend- 


1Qnly brief mention can be made here of such problems. If the reader is interested in more 
detailed treatment he should obtain some of the bulletins on Virginia listed in the bibliography of 
this publication, especially Va. Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 256. 
2 Virginia Farm BE eee peoaetce by Virginia Department of Agriculture and Bureau of 
i DeAss 
3-W. E. Garnett, Rural Organizations in Relation to Rural Life in Virginia, Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin 256, pages 30-38. 
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Figure 45. 


ing school daily, as compared to 80.8 per cent of the white urban scholastic 
population. In 20 counties, 54 or less per cent; and in 36, 59 or less per 
cent were reported in school daily. In only 17 counties were more than 70 
per cent reported in school daily. Ministers can be of assistance in calling 
attention to such conditions as shown above, and in pointing out the injustice. 
of keeping children out of school to work in the fields. Other causes of non- 
school attendance, such as poor roads, lack of bus transportation, sickness, 
etc., should also be given attention and church members inspired to action. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION. Figure 47 shows an index of 
social service organization for Virginia counties. The index is based on pro- 
vision for standard work in health, public welfare, education, agricultural 
extension, and road development, each of which constitutes 20 per cent of 
the index.* 

The mean index was 47.5 and the median 44.7. Seven counties had an 
index of 30 or less; and 32 counties, 40 or less. Only 7 counties had an index 
more than 70; and 20 counties, more than 60. No county had a perfect index 
of social service organization. A small, poor, or sparsely populated county 
cannot always afford all the services mentioned above. The problem thus 
resolves itself into county consolidations recommended by the National Bureau 
of Municipal Research in their survey of county government in Virginia. But 
regardless of the nature of the problem, rural ministers and other church 
leaders can be of great assistance by showing the need for such public agencies 
as health, public welfare, and agricultural extension, and by inspiring rural 
people to make the fullest possible use of such services when available in their 
county. Many such services, however, should be financed by the state in 
whole or part, so that even the poorest isolated rural community can have 
them. The problem here, however, becomes one of legislation. The city church 
member can render great service to his rural brother by supporting state 
measures designed to increase state support for rural schools, health, agricul- 
tural extension, and public welfare. 


USE OF LEISURE TIME. The proper use of leisure time and the devel- 
opment of wholesome socialized recreation is one of the most challenging 
problems of rural life, and should receive the active support of rural ministers 
and other church workers. Playing together and eating together are the best 
ways of developing acquaintance, sympathy, understanding, and confidence 
—in short, the practical attitudes of Christian brotherhood so essential to 
successful co-operative marketing and community organization. 


RACE RELATIONS. The development of Christian attitudes in race 
relationships is undoubtedly a proper function of the rural church. The 
Negro in Virginia has made great progress in social, educational, and economic 
lines in the last few decades. Much of this progress is undoubtedly due to 
the encouragement and assistance of intelligent and sympathetic white leaders 
and friends. However, the rural Negro has not yet been accorded the full 
privileges of democratic citizenship to which he is entitled. Educational 
advantages, suffrage rights, justice in the courts, and freedom from economic 


4 i i rvice organization is identical with the general county index, published 
in weraity he Wieginis Mer oeiert Volume 5, numbers 3 and 4. Some revisions were made 
in the data. The index is merely the sum of the quantitative values arbitrarily given to the various 
types of activity or work listed below. A farm demonstration agent was given a value of 10 points 
in the index; home demonstration agent, 10; Toad manager, 20; road engineer, 15; roads nce oe 
supervisors, 10; board of public welfare, superintendent of public welfare, office secretary, juvenile 
and domestic relations court, and probation service—4 points each ; complete health unit, a ; sani- 
tation officer, 5; public health nurse, 5; and the educational system was given points equal to one- 


fifth of the educational index shown in Figure 45. 
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exploitation are some of the “rights of man” which have not been fully 
granted Negro people. Rural ministers working quietly and tactfully with 
a small committee of Negroes and white people can make a real contribution 
to practical Christianity in the solution of such problems in the local 
community.° 

READING AND STUDY BY RURAL PEOPLE. Another special opportu- 
nity of the rural church today is to guide, to direct, and to stimulate reading 
among its constituency with special reference to rural life needs and prob- 
lems. At present the church encourages rural people to read literature of a 
denominational nature for the most part, and no distinction is made between 
rural life needs and urban life needs. Church or denominational literature 
is important, but it should be supplemented with reading matter concerning 
rural community situations, problems, and needs. 
The problem of reading by farmers and farm wives is a problem in 
adult education, and is especially acute for several reasons: (1) Farmers read 
very little because they have to spend such a large percentage of time in manual 
labor. A person must have leisure time to read. The farmer will never have 
this leisure until his fundamental economic problems are solved. (2) The 
problems of reading are also acute because a great amount of helpful litera- 
ture fails to reach the public. National and state departments, bureaus and 
commissions, as well as private corporations publish a large number of bulle- 
tins, reports and surveys which never reach those who need them most. 
Should not a wide-awake rural minister, one trained in an understanding of 
rural problems, help select the best of these and pass them on to his constitu- 
ency? He could do this in several ways: In his personal contacts with farm- 
ers, in his talks to farmers’ clubs, in reference through his sermons, and by 
actually placing some book or pamphlet where it will do the most good. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. The highest type of character and of 
leadership is required in rural community organization. A major obstacle 
to needed community activities is the lack of a general sense of responsibility 
for the commonweal. A frequent cause of the failure of farm organizations 
is selfishness and dishonesty of leaders and officials. Furthermore, it has been 
found that church and Sunday school members make the most loyal members 
of co-operative marketing organizations. In other words, community organi- 
zation requires a certain level of character and social responsibility before it 
can be made successful. A resident, trained, rural-minded minister can be 


_ the “main spring,” or the “power house” of what would otherwise be a weak 


community organization. The church will advance the cause of “good living” 
by including in its program of social service, the nurture of farm and com- 


- munity organizations. 


5 The Inter-racial Commission, 409 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Georgia, aids in the development 


of such work. It has a branch in each state and in many counties and cities. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY RELATIONS. Although there is little notice- 
able antagonism between town and country people in Virginia, there are 
some phases of town and country relations which are not altogether desirable. 


On the one hand farm people have been slow to make use of town institutions ~ 


and organizations; while on the other hand, town leaders have been slow to 
encourage more participation by farm people in town affairs. The feeling of 
social difference, of social unlikeness, or of social distance between town and 
country is all too pronounced. Town people are too complacent about unde- 
sirable conditions in the country; and country people are too suspicious of 
the good intentions of town people. 

The situation has not as yet been studied intensively but observation ne 
far indicates that church membership in towns over 1,000 population includes 
very few farm people. Neither do other town social organizations attract 
many farm people. This question should receive further study before definite 
statements are made. However, the church has here a very definite responsi- 


5 


bility to build up co-operative and friendly relations between town and — 


country people. 
The Grace Lutheran Church of Rural Retreat, Figure 48, is an example 
of a small town church the membership of which is almost entirely farm 


Figure 48. Grace Lutheran Church, Rural Retreat, Va. 
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people. More- village and town churches are needed to acknowledge their 
responsibility to their farm constituency. Too many village churches are busy 
in erecting church buildings in competition with other denominations rather 
than in building a church society to serve rural people more adequately. The 
whole problem is one in which all denominations in a town or village should 
join in solving. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. Other rural problems on which space 
limits further elaboration but which merit attention by the rural church are: 
Correlation of 4-H club work with young people’s groups in the church, 
beautification of rural highways and community centers, electrification of 
rural homes, use of modern conveniences in the home, maintenance of rural 
doctors, extension and support of public health work (now provided on an 
adequate basis for less than one-fourth of Virginia rural people), reduction 
of child labor on farms, encouragement of home ownership, holding a portion 
of the best young people in the country, promotion of interest in, and under- 
standing of, child psychology, and the adjustment. of family life and standards 
to changing social conditions. 


Differences in Opinon as to Rural Church Responsibilities 


It is a moot question as to the extent to which the rural church should be 
concerned, or should be held responsible for such matters as education, recre- 
ation, marketing, community beautification, health, and race relations—which 
were discussed briefly in the last section. As has been stated in other con- 
nections, traditionally, the church has been concerned with education, with 
health, with poor relief, with prohibition of intoxicating liquors, with some 
phases of recreation, with family stability, and with various types of criminal 
and anti-social behavior. The church has not only had a definite message with 
regard to the above matters but in many cases has had a constructive program 
to meet the conditions concerned. But there has been, especially in the 
Protestant churches, a great deal of argument as to the extent in which the 
church should attempt to deal with “secular,” “worldly,” or political, social 
and economic matters! 

_ THREE VIEWPOINTS. (4) On the one hand there is a large group of 
church leaders who say that the function of the church is to minister to the 
“spiritual” needs of man, to “save souls,” or, in other words, to deal only with 
the individual who, in turn, “if his heart is right,” will correct the evils in 
our social and economic relations. (2) On the other hand, there is a group 
of church and educational leaders who say, in substance, that the church 
must not only save the individual but must go farther and “save” the com- 
munity in which the individual lives; that the church must not only “pull 
brands out of the fire,’ but must also help eliminate the fire. (3) There is 
possible here a middle group which would say: “Yes, the church should be 
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greatly concerned with the social and economic problems of the community, 
but she should attempt to deal with these problems indirectly—by education 
and inspiration of the individual.” The latter group would also insist that 
the teaching of religion should be applied directly and concretely to commu- 
nity conditions but that the church should not attempt definite movements 
in social reform or uplift. These differences of opinions as to the function 
of the rural church constitute one of the most serious phases of the rural 
church problem in Virginia. 

A STUDY OF OPINION. By the use of an attitude questionnaire an 
attempt has been made to measure as accurately as possible the differences of 
opinion concerning church functions and to discover the secular matters 
which are considered by various groups to be the legitimate concern of the 
church. The questionnaire given below is based largely on conditions actually 
found in a village type of rural community. Many of these conditions and 
problems are prevalent in other sections of the state. 

The term, “concern of the church,” is very carefully defined so that the 
main question asked is: “To what extent. . . . ?,” and is not, “In what 
way. . . .?” Thus, there can be either a negative or a positive answer 
to each question. The matter of method of church concern is, therefore, 
eliminated from this investigation. Another important feature of the ques- 
tionnaire is the adaptability to an objective method of scoring or grading. The 
number of positive and negative answers may be counted and a score calcu- 
lated on the basis of 100. 

Three types of scores were obtained, all calculated on a per centum basis. 
A general score was calculated for each group of persons based on all the ques- 
tions. Then a score was calculated for each group of persons based on specific 
questions; and, third, a score was calculated on groups of questions classified 
according to the following categories: Moral and religious, educational, recre- 
ational, health, civic, economic, and Negro education. The possible range of 
scores is from minus 100 to plus 100. A high positive score indicates that a 
certain group believes such a matter should be a very important concern to the 
rural church; a high negative score indicates just the opposite. Any score be- 
tween these two extremes indicates, of course, a more or less indifferent atti- 
tude on the subject. Actually, a score of more than plus 50 would indicate that 
the group believed definitely in the social function of the church; while a score 
of less than plus 50 would indicate that the group believed only slightly in 
the social function of the church. 
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Attitude as to Church Responsibility 


Please indicate your opinion as to the extent which the church should be concerned with com- 
munity conditions and problems listed below by putting a circle around one of the numbers in the 
margin which best expresses your judgment. By “concern of the church” is meant any one of the 
following things: ‘ (1) Emphasis in preaching; (2) Discussion by Sunday school classes; (3) Ap- 
pointment of special committees to study situation in more detail and make recommendations to 


Nea ae church groups; (4) Cooperation with other organizations in solving the problem. Thus 
encircle: 


—1 if condition should be avoided by the church. 
0 if condition is no concern of the church either way. 
1 if condition is an important concern of the church. 
2 if condition is a very important concern of the church. 


First hand investigation of a certain community revealed the con- 


DEGREE OF CHURCH ditions listed below. To what degree are they the concern of the 
CONCERN church ? 
(go) as (0G sae ieeereee 2 Crime is increasing. 
(PA Ea ee (he ies ier eos 2 Only 27% of laborers belong to church. 
(3) —1_----- tye gee © fae ee 2 Only 25% of young people are in Y.P. religious organizations. 
(4) —1s---_- (Pe i es 1s Mewes 2 Unemployment is common in certain seasons. 
(Ci) ) ho bas O Meses 28 eae ON 2 Sexual immorality is frequent. 
(G)) = Eee (ae 5 eae 2 Comparatively little reading of a serious nature. 
Cie at Qe be i | ss Gee et 2 Much dancing and card playing. 
(3) 3 Go Oza 1 oats 2 There is. little community consciousness and pride. 
(9) —1L ~~ (Noe See Vig Seas Be 2 Much duplication in work of community organizations. 
Gt). es Rie (=e 1 [te ee 2 School playgrounds and play equipment are poor. 
(12) at (pee 1 je ae 2 Motion pictures frequently of negative value for young people. 
(TZ) at eee eS Vistas 1______2 Eighty-two per cent of school children have physical defects. 
(U3 )pe— ee (eee eer ele 2 No organized health work in community or county. 
(VA)) Bees Oe pei Soe a 2 Cost of medical attention is excessively high in parts of community. 
(15) =-—1-_ 2 (1) Se ies 1 ie See Oa 2 Many tenant houses are small and unsanitary. 
(46) ——1-2-_ (()j cong page ereeee 2 Public school teachers are underpaid. 
(17 ae aa ILS See 2 Very inadequate Negro school facilities. 
@3)pi— Te = aes iLpeseos £2 oe 2 One-half of school children are retarded one or more grades. 
(19) —1_----- (Nyaa lis i See bs 2 Parents generally give little attention to literature on child care 
and education. 
(20 im 1 (Dia fae a 2 Many inequalities in tax assessments. 
(PAL ee Ors. ee Gee 2 Farmers have poor marketing system. 
(22) aaa le Omer he. 1 herb 2 Forty per cent of families of community have income inadequate 
to maintain good standards of living. 
(25) ae 1 ee (apa oa oer 2 Little cooperation between business men of town centers and farmers. 
(C24) 1 es (Eas i Io SO 2 Community center or town is untidy and unkempt looking. 
(25) —-1 Ss Qs ee Vee: wel 2 2 No systematic study of home management; food values, conve- 


niences, budget, etc. 


GROUPS STUDIED. The following groups filled out the printed ques- 
tionnaire: 


ete MT IIIS COS cee a a ee eee 175 
Rural Sunday school teachers __------------------------ 200 
@harch editors and leaders—_<--o.-----+=2---_==---_---= 20 
Rural sociologists__------------------------------------ 3D 
Virginia Rural Church Survey Committee’ ee. eee 2D 
White college students -------------------------------- fee 


Negro college students _------------------------------- 


6 The Rural Church Survey Committee is made up of teachers, educators, and church leaders. 
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The returns from most of the questionnaires were obtained by field 
workers in direct contact with the groups concerned. The answers secured 
through the mail include 100 rural ministers and all of three other groups: 
Church editors or leaders, rural sociologists, and the Virginia Rural Church 
Survey Committee. Of the questionnaires mailed out, from 15 to 25 per cent 
were returned. 

GENERAL RESULTS. The following table gives the general score made 
by each group: 


Group Score 


Rural. sociologists 320 L022 te 5 eee 52 
Survey committee.o.--_. U2 a eee 49 
Sunday school'teachers<2-. -02-2 2 eee AT 
Rural ministers 22502 (2 ee eee is 4-2 2s 45 
Church leaders “202 22 2 39 
College Students: 

Negto—Female oe ee ee eee 23 
Male) 220 22 ee a 8 cee ee ee 23 
White--Female 22 3 eee een eee J ee 18 
Male: 222) ees 12 


The general scores given in the above table do not reflect the real differ- 
ence of opinion as to church functions. A more accurate picture is given 
when the scores are analyzed according to the types of situations under con- 
sideration. Table 48 and Figure 49 give such information. 


Table 48. Opinion scores of various groups tabulated Bet Te: to the Dee of 
situations involved. 


TYPES OF SITUATIONS 


Danc- 
Groups Relig- ing, 
ious cards, | Edu- | Civic | Negro | Eco- All 
and | Health| and | cation |matters| edu- | nomic | situ- 
moral movies cation ations 
Rural sociologists................. 74 61 22 4A 53 50 4A 52 
Survey committee............... 80 45 37 41 41 48 35 49 
Sunday school teachers........ 85 40 65 Al 38 29 20 AT 
Rural ministers..................... 85 48 52 42 29 23 19 45 
Church leaders....................- 88 42 Ay 31 QA 22 18 39 
Negro college students.........|. 75 25 18 15 24 AT -8 23 
White college students.........|__ 70 21 —4 1 21 1 —16 15 
All groupe we ae 80 43 38 35 35 33 Q1 42 


SCORES ACCORDING TO SPECIFIC SITUATIONS. The scores made 
by the various groups on specific situations are even more illuminating than 
the general scores given above. Table 49 gives a summary of the scores made 
by each group on specific questions. 
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Table 49. Opinion scores of various groups on specific situations. (Refer to copy 


of questionnaire for key to items listed below.) 


SELECTED GROUPS 


Rural 
Number of situation soci- |Survey| S.S. | Rural Negro | White 

olo- com- | teach- | minis- |Church|  stu- stu- All 

gists | mittee | ers ters |leaders| dents | dents | groups 
yh ter We he I ROBE Dh 9 Sc (46 80 88 85 94 73 76 82 
BR PAR ape ae ost OSs 70 81 92 87 80 76 66 79 
| Ee earn te, by ite 5 Sols SPN D 80 72 78 84 88 75 ffs) 79 
5.2003 LS ee eee 68 85 80 83 88 74 66 78 
18 ee eee 67 50 51 51 47 52 42 51 
i RN PEER Serone hs Nes TS et 65 54 70 74 53 10 16 49 
19.4. SS 2 eee 65 48 69 64 42 ath 28 48 
See. Serer ee, 61 50 61 47 33 39 37 AT 
15.2.4..5:.5 3) eee 62 54 41 44 55 28 30 45 
12.2... eee eee 65 50 42 63 44 i 12 41 
LT 3a Se ee eee 48 54 59 AT 50 25 5 41 
LO. ee eae eee 48 48 44 24 42 31 16 36 
9A. Oe Se ee ees 44 41 37 32 30 38 25 35 
Qo 22. lt be ee “1 43 35 39 28 4 14 33 
9.8. S27 2 ee ees 56 43 33 4 42 24 6 32 
Lt 2A Le See eee 50 48 29 23 22 47 1 31 
Bd 2 XE. Pack oy Eee eee 42 54 35 34 39 —4 =o 27 
/ Se Lee eee eae ee et ME Se. —4 19 70 56 44 11 —14 26 
14. Re 2 Le 50 26 26 24 22 8 —Z 22 
1623 2 Re ys ee eet ee ee 30 4] 14 LZ 22 —2 —22 15 
25 2B) ee 7 28 26 27 —5 9 -8 15 
18.3.0. 2 JO eee eee 29 28 25 42 3 —14 —24 13 
DS 5 ee VE Se SS ee ee 50 28 Zk 16 Le —4 a 13 
Doce? 1 i ese aoe ee ee 30 28 6 10 5 —28 —34 2 
20 ok AS eee 30 13 3 -9 0 =1S -38 -2 


SITUATIONS RATED AS MOST IMPORTANT BY THE VARIOUS 
GROUPS. In order to present a still more accurate and convincing picture 
of the differences in opinion as to responsibilities and functions of the church, 
there is given below a list of the 10 situations considered most important by 
each group of persons who took the test. 


Rural 
Sociologists 
Score Situation 


80 Crime is increasing. 

77 Only 27% of laborers belong to the church. 

71 Forty per cent of families of community have inadequate 
income to maintain good standards of living. 

70 Only 25% of young people of community are in Y. P. reli- 
gious organizations. 

68 Sexual immorality is frequent. 

67 No organized health work in community or county. 

65 Eighty-two per cent of school children have physical defects. 

65 Comparatively little reading of a serious nature. 

65 Parents generally give little attention to literature on child 
care and education. 

62 Many tenant houses are small and unsanitary. 
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Virginia Rural Church 
Survey Committee 


85 Sexual immorality is frequent. 

81 Only 25% of young people are in Y. P. religious organi- 
zations. 

80 Only 27% of laborers belong to the church. 

72 Crime is increasing. 

54 Many tenant houses are small and unsanitary. 

54 SAAS pictures are frequently of negative value for young 
people. 

54 Unemployment is common in certain seasons. 

50 Eighty-two per cent of school children have physical defects. 

50 No organized health work in community or county. 

48 School playgrounds and play equipment are poor. 

Sunday School 
Teachers 

92 Only 25% of young people are in Y. P. religious organi- 

zations. 

88 Only 27% of laborers belong to the church. 

80 Sexual immorality is frequent. 

78 Crime is increasing. 

70 Much dancing and card playing. 

70 Comparatively little reading of a serious nature. 

69 Parents generally give little attention to literature on child 
care and education. 

61 There is little community consciousness and pride. 

59 Motion pictures frequently of negative value for young 
people. 

51 No organized health work in community or county. 

Rural 

Ministers 
Score Situation 

87 Only 25% of young people are in Y. P. religious organiza- 
tions. 

85 Only 27% of laborers belong to the church. 

84 Crime is increasing. 

83 Sexual immorality is frequent. 

74 Comparatively little reading of a serious nature. 

64 Parents generally give little attention to literature on child 
care and education. 

63 Eighty-two per cent of school children have physical 
defects. 

56 Much dancing and card playirg. 

51 No organized health work in community or county. 

47 Motion pictures frequently of negative value for young 


people. , 


Church Leaders 


Only 27% of laborers belong to the church. 

Crime is increasing. 

Sexual immorality is frequent. ew 

Only 25% of young people are in Y. P. religious organi- 
zations. 

Many tenant houses are small and unsanitary. 

Comparatively little reading of a serious nature. 

Motion pictures frequently of negative value for young 

eople. 

A eae health work in community or county. 

Eighty-two per cent of school children have physical defects. 

Much dancing and card playing. 
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Negro College 
Students 
76 Only 25% of young people are in Y. P. religious organiza- 
tions. 
75 Crime is increasing. 
74 Sexual immorality is frequent. 
73 Only 27% of laborers belong to church. 
52 No organized health work in community or county. 
47 Very inadequate Negro school facilities. 
39 There is little community consciousness and pride. 
38 Community center of town is untidy and unkept looking. 
31 School playgrounds and play equipment are poor. 
28 Many tenant houses are smail and unsanitary. 
White College 
Students 
76 Only 27% of laborers belong to church. 
73 Crime is increasing. 
66 Only 25% of young people are in Y. P. religious organi- 
zations. 
66 Sexual immorality is frequent. 
42 No organized health work in community or county. 
37 There is little community consciousness and pride. 
30 Many tenant houses are small and unsanitary. 
28 Parents generally give little attention to literature on child 
care and education. 
25 Community center or town is untidy and unkept looking. ~ 
16 Comparatively little reading of a serious nature. 
All Groups 
Summarized’ 
82 Only 27% of laborers belong to church. 
79 Only 25% of young people are in Y. P. religious organi- 
zations. 
79 - Crime is increasing. 
78 Sexual immorality is frequent. 
51 No organized health work in community or county. 
49 Comparatively little reading of a serious nature. 
48 Parents generally give little attention to literature on child - 
care and education. 
7 There is little community consciousness and pride. 
45 Many tenant houses are small and unsanitary. 
41 Eighty-two per cent of school children have physical defects. 


SITUATIONS CONSIDERED LEAST IMPORTANT AS CHURCH CON- 
CERNS. The following tabulations show very strikingly what phases of social 
life are considered least of all the sphere of religious action. Each group is 


listed below with the five items on which the least scores were made. 


Rural 

Sociologists 
Score Situation 
— 4 Much dancing and card playing. 


No systematic study of home management; food values, 
conveniences, etc. 

One-half of school children are retarded one or more grades. 

Many inequalities in tax assessments. 

Public school teachers are underpaid. 


7 Unweighted average by groups. 
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Rural Church 
Survey Committee 


Many inequalities in tax assessments. 

Much dancing and card playing. 

Cost of medical attention is excessively high in parts of 
community. 

Farmers have poor marketing systems. 

One-half of school children are retarded one or more grades. 
Little co-operation between business men of town centers 
and farmers. : 
No systematic study of home management, food values, con- 

veniences, budget, etc. 


Sunday School 


Teachers 
3 Many inequalities in tax assessments. 
6 Farmers have a poor marketing system. 
14 Public school teachers underpaid. 
21 Little co-operation between business men of town centers 
and farmers. 
26 No systematic study of home management, food values, 
conveniences, budget, etc. 
26 Cost of medical attention is excessively high in parts of 
community. 
Rural 
Ministers 
— 9 Many inequalities in tax assessments. 
10 Farmers have a poor marketing system. 
16 Little co-operation between business men of town centers 
and farmers. 
17 Public school teachers are underpaid. 
22 Much duplication in work of community organization. 
Church Leaders . 
—11 Little co-operation between business men of town centers 
and farmers. ; 
— 5 No systematic study of home management, food values, 
conveniences, budget, etc. 
- 0 Many inequalities in tax assessments. 
: 3 One-half of school children are retarded one or more grades. 
5 Farmers have a poor marketing system. 
Negro College 
Students 
—28 Farmers have a poor marketing system. 
—14 One-half of school children are retarded one or more grades. 
—13 Many inequalities in tax assessments. 
— 4 Unemployment is common in certain seasons. 
— 4 Forty per cent of families of community have income inade- 


quate to maintain good standards of living. 


White College 


Students 
—38 Many inequalities in tax assessments. 
—34 Farmers have poor marketing system. 
—24 One-half of school children are retarded one or more grades. 
—22 Public school teachers are underpaid. 


—14 


Much dancing and card playing. 
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All Groups§ 


— 2 Many inequalities in tax assessments. 

2 Farmers have a poor marketing system. 

18 Little co-operation between business men of town centers 
and farmers. 

13 One-half of school children are retarded one or more grades. 

15 Public school teachers are underpaid. 

15 No systematic study of home management, food values, 
conveniences, budget, etc. 


° 


DISAGREEMENT.AND CONFUSION IS EVIDENT. There is a great deal 
of disagreement, if not confusion, as to the extent to which the rural church 
should be concerned with various “secular” matters. The three religious 
groups, i. e., Sunday school teachers, ministers, and church leaders, are in 
more agreement with each other than with either of the non-religious groups, 
i. e., sociologists, the survey committee and college students. The sociologists 
and the survey committee are in closer agreement with one another than with 
any of the other groups. College students, both white and Negro, take a more 
negative or conservative attitude than do any of the other groups. In brief, it is 
found that rural sociologists and members of the survey committee are rather 
decided in their opinion that the church should be concerned with social and 
economic conditions of rural communities; the religious groups are only 
moderately so; while college students are almost totally negative in their 
attitude.® 


The five situations on which least disagreement was found are: 


Crime is increasing. 

No organized health work in community or county. 

Community center is untidy and unkept looking. 

Only 27% of laborers belong to the church. 

Only 25% of young people belong to Y. P. religious organi- 
zations. 


The five situations on which most disagreement was found are: 


Much dancing and card playing. 

One-half of school children are retarded one or more grades. 

Little co-operation between business men of town centers and 
farmers. 

Farmers have a poor marketing system. 

No systematic study of home management, food values, con- 
veniences, budget, etc. 


HEALTH CONSIDERED IMPORTANT BY ALL GROUPS. Second to 
religious and moral matters, all groups seem to agree that the church should 
be concerned with health conditions in rural communities. Situation 14, — 
relating to the high cost of medical attention, however, is ranked relatively 
low by all groups. Two factors perhaps account for this: (1) the economic 


5 Unweighted average by groups. 
® See Tables 48 and 49 for differences of opinion between any two groups. 
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question involved, and (2) the feeling that country doctors are often times 
underpaid. 

MOVIES, DANCING AND CARD PLAYING EMPHASIZED BY RELIGI- 
OUS GROUPS. Such recreational situations as poor motion pictures, and 
excessive dancing and card playing are ranked just below health by all 
groups taken as a unit, but above health by the religious groups. (See Table 
49. College students seem to be very much opposed to any interference 
from the church in their favorite recreations and amusements. Sociologists 
take a negative attitude on the question of dancing and card playing but believe 
that the church should be considerably concerned with the motion pictures. 
The survey committee follows the rural sociologists in regard to motion pic- 
tures, but is not quite as negative on the question of dancing and card 
playing. — 

CIVIC AND EDUCATIONAL MATTERS CONSIDERED ONLY MOD- 
ERATELY IMPORTANT. All groups taken either as a unit or separately, 
consider civic and educational matters of only moderate importance as church 
concerns. Also there is much less disagreement on these questions than on 
such questions as dancing, card playing, inequality of tax assessments, and 
farm marketing. 

It is of interest to note that the two questions on reading, numbers 6 and 
19, are ranked just below the question on organized health work in importance 
by all groups, taken as a unit; and that the question relating to community 
pride is ranked just below the reading questions. There is some difference of 
opinion on the situation relating to Negro school facilities. Negro college 
students, sociologists, and members of the survey committee are all agreed 
that the church should be greatly concerned with the matter; the religious 
groups believe that the church should be only moderately concerned; while 
white college students think that the church should be neutral on such a 
question. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS CONSIDERED OF LITTLE IMPORTANCE. 
When such economic situations as marketing, taxation, standards of living, 
and unemployment, are considered, all groups collectively and separately are 
quite reticent in saying that the church should be concerned to any great 
extent. It is interesting to note here that the rural sociologists is the only 
group which ranks situation 22, relating to low income, above situation 5, relat- 
ing to frequency of sexual immorality. (See Table 49.) Of the four questions 
of an economic nature, “inequality of tax assessments” receives the lowest 
score, and “farmers have a poor marketing system” is almost as low; while . 
situation 22, relating to income, and 4, relating to employment, receive higher 
scores. It is significant to note that the two latter situations are of a more 
general nature than the two former ones. 
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What the Church Can Do 


In the light of the challenging problems facing rural Virginia and of the 
prevailing attitudes regarding the relation of the church to those problems, — 


what should be the function of the church in the rural community? 

GENERAL STATEMENT. Is not the following a fair statement of the 
case? 

The function of the rural church is to create, to maintain, and to enlarge 
both individual and community ideals, under the inspiration and guidance of 
the Christian motive and teachings; and to help rural people inculcate these 
ideals in personal, family, and community life; in agricultural and industrial 
effort; in civic activities; and in all social relationships. 

SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS. (1) It is obvious that the church should not 


function as a general community organization or as a mere social service — 


agency. The church, however, should maintain a very close and active rela- 
tionship with other agencies and institutions in the rural community. Due 
to its place in the affections of rural people, the church can and should be 
of material assistance to the numerous public and voluntary agencies working 
for the development of rural life. Many of these agencies such as agricultural 
extension, public health, public welfare, circulating libraries, and general 
farmer’s organizations are not reaching the people effectively. The people 
do not see the need and value of such services. It is here that the church may 
well inspire farm people to make the largest possible use of the services pro- 
vided by these and other agencies. 


(2) The church can lead rural people to read newspapers, periodicals, 


and books which will help them to help themselves. A progressive rural 


church will have, or see that the community has, an up-to-date library of 


books and bulletins on rural life subjects. There are thousands of govern- 
ment bulletins for free distribution covering all such subjects. These bulle- 
tins are not reaching those who most need them. A rural church maintaining 
such a library or encouraging the people to procure such bulletins would not 
only render a great service to the rural community but would undoubtedly 
increase its own prestige among farmers and among the younger group 
especially. | 

(3) The rural church can train leaders to fill places of responsibility in 
community organization. The leadership training activities of the church are 
too limited as now conducted. Correctly so, most emphasis is placed on 
church leadership, but more emphasis is needed on community leadership. 


(4) The church can actively co-operate with local community organiza- 


tions and agencies in putting over a constructive program of work. The cam- 


paign by the state health department to sanitate Virginia in three years time | 
would be a tremendous success if all the rural ministers of this state would | 


give it their active support. Rural schools would be greatly improved, home 
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demonstration work strengthened, 4-H club work advanced, and the Smith- 
Hughes program extended, and other worthwhile things accomplished if the 
spiritual dynamics of the Christian religion were harnessed to the task. 

(9) The church in its pulpit message and its Sunday school teaching 
could stress group responsibility for conditions interfering with the best 
community life. Certainly, social sins are as important as individual sins. 
The evils of community life are not caused by single individuals and cannot 
be remedied by individuals working separately. Groups of individuals are 
responsible and groups of individuals must remedy the condition. 

(6) Finally, the church can, in its teaching and preaching, bring the 
highest standards of conduct and relationships to bear on all social problems 
of the community. “The day is past,’ writes Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, “when 
any realm of our economic, industrial, social, political, or international life 
will be regarded as outside the sphere of responsibility of the churches.”2® 
Dr. Edward T. Devine says,, “The special function of the church is personal 
regeneration and spiritual development, but the field of the church is as broad 
as the world.’!° ! 

Specific measures for putting the above suggestions into effect may be 


found in Chapter XII. 


20 Jerome Davis et al, Christianity and Social Adventuring. 


CHAPTER X 


CHURCH PROBLEMS IN TYPICAL RURAL COMMUNITIES 


VIEWPOINT OF DISCUSSION. A study of the individual church in its © 
community background not only illustrates the general church problems. 
brought out in the statistical analysis, but also throws much light on more 
specific problems with which the church must cope. In the following discus- 
sion of church problems in typical rural communities the main emphasis is 
placed on the relation of the church to rural life needs and to community 
organization. These community case studies are not necessarily of the most 
outstanding or distinctive communities in the state, but are rather of average 
or normal communities selected to represent the large geographical, economic, — 
or social areas of Virginia. Tidewater, Piedmont, Mountain, and Valley 
regions, as well as the various crop areas, are all represented. Thus, the areas 
studied present a wide range of social and economic conditions, and hence a 
wide range of rural church problems. 


Sparta Community, Caroline County 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. Sparta is a large open country community 
in Caroline County about eight miles southeast of Bowling Green, the county 
seat, and about 50 miles northeast of Richmond. In the past, the main money 
crop has been tobacco, but recently there has been a tendency toward diversi- 
fication—more attention being given to corn, wheat, soybeans, rye, hogs, 
poultry and dairying. The land is fairly fertile, is slightly rolling and 
broken by small streams, and is well adapted to a diversified type of farming. 
None of the local roads has a hard surface, but in the last few years they 
have been greatly improved by grading and the use of sand, clay, and gravel. 
Continued road improvement is very much needed, if the community center 
is to reach its highest development. 

SALEM BAPTIST CHURCH. The Salem Baptist Church, located at 
Sparta, 1s one of the few strong open country churches in Virginia.t It has 
about 350 resident members, an annual budget of some $5,000, a Sunday 
school of over 200 members, and a college and seminary trained resident min- 
ister. Recently, the church members with the help of others interested built 
a new parsonage for the minister. A much needed Sunday school building 
wil probably be added to the church in the near future. 

Although the Salem Baptist Church was constituted in 1802, the basis 
for the organization was laid in the revival of 1788, the influence of which was 
particularly strong in upper King and Queen County under the preaching of 


1 See front cover page. 
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Elder Theodorick Noel.? Between 1802 and 1820 three ministers served the 
church: Elder Theodorick Noel, Elder John Sorrel, and Elder Spilsby Woolfolk. 
_ Then began the famous dynasty of the three Broadduses—Andrew Broaddus 
I, served from 1820 to 1848; Andrew Broaddus II, son, from 1848 to 1896; and 
finally, the grandson, Andrew Broaddus III, served from 1896 to 1926—three 
ministers in 106 years. Dr. Rolvix Harlan, author of A New Day for the 
Country Church, and Professor of Sociology at the University of Richmond, 
preached at Salem church once a month from 1926 to 1928, when a new 
minister, Rev. Edward V. Peyton, was induced to take up his residence in the 
new parsonage at Sparta. Rev. Peyton also serves Mt. Hermon church at 
Lauraville, a small neighborhood center near Sparta. The Sparta church has 
_ several active auxiliary organizations, such as the Ladies Aid, B. Y. P. U., and 
the Sunbeams. 

THE COMMUNITY CENTER AND SERVICE ZONES. At the center of 
_ Sparta community are the following institutions and service agencies: Two 
general stores, a garage, a filling station, a post office, a resident doctor, a 
resident minister, a strong Baptist church, and a growing consolidated high 
school which includes departments of vocational agriculture and home 
economics. The high school has been and still is an important factor in the 
development of a community-wide consciousness and in breaking down fac- 
tionalism and group antagonism. | 

Figure 50 shows the service zones of the high school, of the largest store, 
of the church, and of the doctor. These service zones include all the territory 
| regularly served by the institution or agency concerned. The church has 
| much the smallest service zone. Figure 54 shows the location and service 
zones of competing churches in the Sparta community. While Sparta church 
has less competition than most rural churches, it is evident that the church 
area is made considerably smaller by the proximity of several other churches. 
Three of the smaller white churches in the Sparta high school area are of the 
Baptist faith. As the roads are improved, it will be feasible for these 
Baptist churches to either merge or co-operate in the development of a large 
consolidated Sunday school at Sparta. 

STABILITY AND HOMOGENEITY OF THE POPULATION. The 
strength of the Sparta community and the success of the church is to a large 
extent due to the stability and the homogeneity of the population in the 
immediate neighborhood of Sparta. A house to house survey of 31 families 
| in the Sparta neighborhood (not the larger community which includes the 
"high school and trade area) revealed that very few of the young people had 
moved away; and there is very little farm tenancy; and that the average family 
has been on the same farm for the past 19 years. It is significant to note also 
that over 50 per cent of the farmers had inherited part or all of their land. 


2 Historical Outline of Salem Baptist Church in Caroline County, an address by Rev. Andrew 
Broaddus III at Sparta, Virginia, October 17, 1920. 
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Figure 50. Service areas of church, school, store, and doctor in the Sarta com- 
munity. The church has much the smallest service area of the four. 


The population of the Sparta community (the high school and trade 
area) is very heterogeneous from the standpoint of race and social stratifica- 
tion. In three quadrants of the community there are small Negro neighbor- 
hoods and in the fourth there is an alleged Indian neighborhood. In addi- 
tion to the racial complications, there is a group of poor white people on 
one side of the community who participate very little in the social life 
of Sparta. 

The presence of these diverse social groups in the same community area 
constitutes a serious problem for the church as well as for the school and 
other social groups. On the one hand there is the handicap of having divided 
church constituencies; while on the other hand there is the problem of eco- 
nomic and social justice in the relations of subordinate and under-privileged 
groups to the dominant white property owning groups. Negro servants are 
paid very low wages and in some cases have about the same status as slaves or 
serfs. A Negro woman with two children was found working for a white 
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Figure 51. Service areas of competing churches in the Sparta high school patron- 
age area. Four of the churches are of the same denomination. 


farmer with no more definite wages than “bread and about two dollars a 
month to keep them satisfied.” Such a plan is not so bad when it is remem- 
bered that even the wives of many poor white farmers receive about the 
same wages for hard work in a house which has few, if any, modern con- . 
veniences. 

LEADERSHIP. The local leadership in the Sparta community has been 
unusually good for an open country community. Many improvements 
in farming methods and in the local school are directly due to the influence 
of outstanding farmers in the community. Sparta is also fortunate in having 
resident professional people - who take the lead in church, school, and com- 
munity affairs. A resident minister, a resident doctor, resident teachers of 
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home economics and vocational agriculture have meant a great deal to Sparta 
community life. Under the leadership of the agricultural teacher, who, it 
may be added, has been with the school for nine years, the Sparta community 
has made a state-wide reputation as a grower of soybean seed. The more 
conservative families of the community have been slow, however, in follow- 
ing these leaders. A serious weakness in the church leadership is the lack 
of specially trained Sunday school teachers and young people’s leaders. 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF SPARTA COMMUNITY. In 
talking to farmers and farm wives, it was found that very few were aware of 
the outstanding social and religious needs of the community. This lack of 
well defined ideas as to the needs of the community is in itself indicative of a 
very fundamental need—the need for social and religious education. What 
the community most desires, within certain limits, determines what it will 
finally get; and the church has a great deal to do in determining what the 
community desires and realizes as its most urgent need. 
Among the community needs mentioned by some of the most alert citi- 

zens of Sparta were: 

More co-operative marketing and purchasing. 

More organized recreation for young people. 

Better library facilities. 

More home conveniences—especially for mothers. 

Further improved leadership. 

A home demonstration agent. 

Greater use of purebred seed and livestock. 


More respect for law. 
More and better reading matter in the homes. 


The church has a splendid opportunity here to be of real service by stim- 
ulating and directing interest in community needs and proper methods of or- 
ganizational procedure. It is interesting to note that a former minister of the 
Sparta church objected very vigorously to a recreation program held monthly 
at the high school—which included well chaperoned dancing. The object 
of including dancing was to prevent young people from leaving the commu- 
nity for their recreation. Other leadership in the community was able to 
overcome the objections of the minister. Sparta, like all rural communities 
within an easy auto drive of a large city, is faced with the rival amusement 
attractions for its young people. 


Achilles Community, Gloucester County 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. Achilles is an open country community 
located in the southeastern part of Gloucester County and between the York 
and Severn Rivers. The main crops are corn, potatoes, peas, beans, and other 
truck farm products. Chickens, hogs, and dairy cows are the main types of 
farm animals raised to supplement truck farming. Fishing, oystering, and 
other water occupations account for about 50 per cent of the income of the 
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community. The income is further supplemented by the employment of some 
of the young people and others in the Yorktown Navy Mine Depot. As a result 
of the diversified source of income, Achilles community is more prosperous 
than the average inland rural community. 
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Figure 52. Service areas of churches in the Achilles high school patronage area. 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER AND SERVICE ZONES. At Achilles there 
are the following institutions and service agencies: A Baptist church, a gen- 
eral store, a post office, an auto repair shop, a Masonic lodge, a Red Men's 
lodge, a Klan lodge, an Odd Fellows lodge, a pool room, and a consolidated 
high school. The high school has strong departments of vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics; and serves the entire southern end of Gloucester 
County. Figure 52 shows the area served by the Achilles high school as well 
as the location of churches and church service zones in the same area. (Union 
Baptist Church is No. 9 on the map.) There is some overlapping of church 
service zones, a situation that is not altogether desirable. The Bethany and 
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Bethlehem Methodist churches, numbers 1 and 2, could well be merged were 
distance the only consideration. 

UNION BAPTIST CHURCH. Union Baptist Church at Achilles, Figure 
53, is perhaps the largest open country Baptist church in Virginia. It was 
constituted in 1801 under the ministry of the Rev. Iverson Lewis. The church 
now has more than 600 members; has a full time minister; and has made 
rapid progress in the past few years. Since the Reverend W. P. Page accepted 
the pastorate in January, 1927, a new $10,000 Sunday school building has 
been erected; the Sunday school has been graded and reorganized on the 
department plan; the force of officers and teachers has been increased from 
42 to 53; and the average attendance at Sunday school has increased from 
136 to 242 (average for one year.) The annual church budget has also 
increased, under the ministry of Reverend Mr. Page, from $3,349.68 to 
$10,835.88. One of the most important signs of progress, however, has been 
the training of Sunday school teachers. During 1928, 75 awards® were issued 
to the staff of Sunday school teachers. 


3 An award is official written recognition of the successful completion of a course running 
through at least 10 class periods of 45 minutes each. 


Figure 53. Union Baptist Church, Achilles community, Gloucester county. Or- 
ganized in 1801. 
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FAVORABLE FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE SUCCESS OF 
ACHILLES BAPTIST CHURCH. Since Union Baptist Church has made such 
phenomenal progress and is at present comparable to many large city churches, 
it will be profitable to point out some of the factors primarily responsible for 
the very fortunate position in which the church now finds itself. 

(1) Population Density. The occupations of truck farming and fishing 
are responsible largely for the density of population around the Achilles 
church. There are more than 50 persons per square. mile in Gloucester 


- County and the area served by the Union Baptist church is the most densely 


populated of the entire county. (The Achilles voting precinct is the largest 
in the county.) 

(2) Lack of Competition. There are only three churches of other denom- 
inations within six or seven miles of Union Baptist church and these churches 
have less than 350 members all told. The nearest Baptist church, Providence 
(No. 8), is at least 10 miles away and, as can be seen from Figure 52, its terri- 
tory overlaps only slightly that of the Achilles church. 

(3) Moderate Prosperity of the Membership. While the per capita 

_wealth of the farm population is below the average in Gloucester County, 
other sources of wealth already mentioned aid considerably in the support of 
the church. 

(4) Homogeneity of the Population. Few Negroes live in the immediate 
neighborhood of Achilles, and none at all live east of Achilles. It is commonly 
understood in Gloucester County that Negroes are not permitted to live below 


a certain point on the road from Bena to Achilles. There seems to be a mini- 


mum of class division or social stratification in the white population in the 
Achilles community. There has been some sectional antagonism due to the 
location of the consolidated high school at Achilles, but otherwise, the homo- 
geneity of the population in the southern end of Gloucester County is quite 
favorable to the development of a strong church. 

_ LEADERSHIP. Altogether Union Baptist church had only 22 or 23 pas- 
tors from 18041 to 1927. Many of its former pastors and laymen have been 
strong leaders. The present minister is well trained and a good leader and 
pastor. The church has also a number of capable lay leaders and officials. 

SOCIO-RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF THE ACHILLES COMMUNITY. While 
the church at Achilles is in a very strong position, the community is not ade- 
quately organized from the sociological viewpoint. The community could 
well support a director of recreation and young people’s activities, but as yet 
the need for organized recreation has not been impressed on the people. The 
leisure time activities consist of occasional parties, much car riding, loafing, 
and some dancing at Gloucester Point and other places. 

Another urgent need of the community is adequate library and reading 
room facilities. The church and school libraries are too specialized to meet 


the needs of all groups in the community. 
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Perhaps the most fundamental need of all is for an adequate géneral 
community organization. Such an organization, if it follows the V. P. I. 
Extension Service plan, would be of special assistance in bringing to the 
Achilles community free service in public health work, organized recreation, 
agricultural extension work, traveling libraries, agricultural outlook reports, 
educational motion pictures, and the like. 

Such movements as mentioned above would receive substantial impetus 
if the church leaders (having great influence with the people) would give 
them their whole-hearted and enthusiastic support. 


New Providence Presbyterian Church, Rockbridge County 


HISTORY. New Providence Presbyterian church, located in the north- 
east part of Rockbridge County, was organized in 1746 and has had a continu- 
ous and successful existence for 183 years. In that time the church has had 
only nine pastors. The first eight pastorates averaged 22 years each—the 
present pastor has been on the field only three years. He was preceded by Dr. 
Henry W. McLaughlin, Director of the Country Church Work of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, who was pastor of the New Providence 
church for 17 years. Dr. McLaughlin is a successful farmer as well as a 
success{ul rural minister. A bull raised by him won the grand prize in the 
international stock show at Chicago. Dr. McLaughlin was also active in 
promoting farmer’s organizations, especially a co-operative livestock shipping 
association, which saves many dollars for both this community and the 
whole county. He took a great interest in the improvement of farming in the 
community he served as a pastor. The agricultural college recognized his 
outstanding services to agriculture and country life by awarding him a certifi- 
cate of merit in 1923. 


Figure 54. New Providence Presbyterian church, Brownsburg community, Rock- 
bridge county. Organized in 1746. Value of plant, $60,000. 
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THE CHURCH TODAY. The New Providence church today with a 
$60,000 plant, 600 members, a $40,000 annual budget, a full time, well edu- 
cated minister, and a Sunday school building second to none stands as perma- 
nent proof of the possibility of building a successful church in the open 
country; and all this in just an average country community, not especially 
wealthy or especially thickly settled. 

The New Providence church building is of brick construction, and is 
modern in every particular. (See Fig. 54.) A $35,000 three-story Sunday 
School addition has been added within the past few years to care for the 
steadily increasing enrolment which is now over 600. There are 35 rooms in 
the Sunday school building, including 5 departmental rooms and large floor 
space for recreational purposes. 

Not only does this church have an illustrious past and modern equip- 
ment, but its program is progressive and its influence in the community is 
outstanding. Besides the main church building there are two well built 
chapels used as outpost preaching points and two other outposts where 
schools are used as preaching and meeting places. The pastor and church offi- 
cials give active support to all movements for the promotion of community 
well-being. The pastor is an active member of the local Standard Community 
Organization recently organized by the V. P. I. Extension Service. The 
church also helped to sponsor a movement a few years ago to bring a doctor 
to the community. In fact, though the church with the parsonage is located 
about two miles from the village center it is the most important center of all 
community activities, entirely overshadowing the high school located in the 
village. As may be noted from Fig. 55, the parish area of the New Providence 
church is larger than the patronage area of the local high school—a very 
unusual situation. 

RECREATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS PROGRAM FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The church is making a special contribution to community life by providing a 
recreational program for young people with prime emphasis on religious 
education. During the summer of 1928, a Bible baseball league was organ- 
ized in co-operation with five neighboring churches.* The teams played two 
games a week throughout June and July. They met for practice at the 
church one night each week and after the practice played group games for 
30 minutes. | 

During July and August of 1928 a six-weeks summer Bible school was 
held in which the enrolment was 206 and the average daily attendance 156. 
The children and young people were transported to the school in trucks. A 
progressive Reformed church of an adjacent community co-operated in hold- 


ing this school. 
Other types of recreational activity include dramatics, pageants, (given 


4A eontest which involved giving proper answers to questions on the Bible. 
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Service areas of the Brownsburg high school and the New Providence 


Presbyterian church. Note that the church serves a larger area than does 
the consolidated high school. 
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in co-operation with the school), and four to six general social gatherings a 
year for the young people. A most creditable flower show is held at the 
church each fall. The minister says that the program of recreation has kept 
the young people from leaving the community for their social life, and also 
that the young people are much pleased with such a program. 

PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH. The success of New Providence church 
has been due to an unbroken line of outstanding leaders and ministers, to the 
lack of denominational competition over a considerable area and to the mod- 
erate prosperity and general high quality of the population. The church is 
not, however, in any too favorable a location. ) 

Since the church was built years ago, new village centers have grown 
up; consequently, it is more difficult to hold its position as the center of 
community life. There is also the very perplexing problem of whether it is 
better for all the organizations of a community to center around the church 
or the school. If the former situation prevails, the school tends to suffer in 
prestige and support and is likely to fall below standard in various respects. 
There is some evidence that this has happened in this community. On the 
other hand, when the church is the center, all the people do not feel so free 
to participate in community organization activities, as when such organiza- 
tions center at the school—a public institution belonging to all. However, 
where the great majority of the people are affiliated with the one church of 
the community, as is the case in question, this problem is not one of so much 
significance. 

~ Another serious problem facing this church is the presence of social or 
class stratification in the community. The minister says that the poor labor- 
ers and farm tenants participate very little in church life. It is significant, 
in this connection, that in the adjacent village a church of the emotional type 
has come into being as an answer to the needs of the “lower” strata of the 
population. 

~The improvement of roads and the breaking down of the relative isolation 
of the community—it is 15 miles to the nearest city, 5 miles from the state 
highway, and about 10 miles to a mineral springs summer resort—brings in 
competing influences with which it is increasingly hard for churches to deal. 

The need of increased efficiency in agricultural practices to meet changed 
agricultural conditions, together with the need of developing possible substi- 
tutes to take the place of vanishing lumber resources, which have for years 
been an important source of income in the more mountainous parts of the 
community, increase the responsibility of the church to stimulate the people 
to make use of all possible aids along these lines. Unless there is wise leader- 
ship, it is very easy for an ambitious church program to overbalance, and seri- 
ously interfere with the development of agricultural organizations. Church 
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leaders need to remember that there is an apparent limit to the time and 
energy which country people will devote to organizational activities. 

There is also the ever present problem, usually acute in most isolated or 
mountainous communities, of maintaining law-abiding standards against the — 
insidious appeals of bootlegging. 

With its high place in the affections of the people, great prestige of age 
and successful service, its fine plant, strong organization, fairly adequate finan- 
cial resources, superior leadership, and broad visioned pastor, New Providence 
church is in a vastly better position to meet these problems successfully than 
most country churches with their much divided fields and poorly trained, part 
time pastors. 


Whitmell Community, Pittsylvania County 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. Whitmell community is a large, loosely inte- 
grated, open country community in Pittsylvania County about 15 miles north 
of Danville. Tobacco is the main money crop, but wheat and corn are also 
erown. Dairy cows, hogs, and chickens are raised mostly for home use. A 
few of the larger farmers are beginning to depend on livestock for a large 
part of their income. The roads of the community are not hard surfaced, but 
have been graded and most of the main roads have a sand, gravel, or clay 
surface. About one-third of the white farmers and one-half of the Negro 
farmers of the community are tenants. The Negro families are largely con- 
centrated in two or three neighborhoods. The topography of the area is 
relatively level to rolling, broken here and there by small streams and 
ravines. 

COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS AND SERVICE ZONES. At the center 
of Whitmell community life is a large consolidated high school, with a gen- 
eral store, a doctor, a resident minister, and a Methodist church nearby. The | 
Whitmell high school community is as yet very poorly integrated, being com- 
posed of a dozen or more fairly distinct neighborhoods. The expansion of 
the high school patronage area in the past fifteen years has been little short 
of phenomenal. It now serves a section some 10 miles wide, extending from 
the city limits of Danville, 15 miles south, to beyond Swansonville, 6 miles 
north, or an area of about 200 square miles. This has been brought about 
by consolidating the smaller nearby schools and transporting the advanced 
grades of the more distant ones. Other institutional zones, however, have not 
so expanded. For instance, the local church and store serve only a relatively 
small neighborhood of less than 50 square miles, with about 100 families. 
The doctor serves a much larger section, while the minister of the Whitmell 
church also reaches five other churches in small neighborhoods of the larger 
community. The development of good roads has had a decided effect in turn- 
ing trade from the local stores to Danville. This tendency helps to break 
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down smaller neighborhood lines in favor of the larger community. The 
profits on such trade, however, instead of helping to support local community 
institutions now go to help support city institutions. Figure 56 shows the 
areas served by the Whitmell and Brosville high schools and churches of the 
same areas. A few leaders, especially the principal of the Whitmell school, 
have had a big vision of the advantages of a well integrated larger commu- 
nity. Rapid progress in this direction, however, has been greatly handicapped 


by the general failure of the people to appreciate the advantages of such 
developments—as well as by local neighborhood consciousness. 
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Figure 56. Service areas of some churches in the Whitmell and Brosville high 
school patronage zones. 


THE WHITMELL METHODIST CHURCH. The Whitmell Methodist 
church has only 94 members (only 80 of whom are resident and active); the 
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annual budget amounted to $830 in 1926—a little over $10 per resident 
member; the Sunday school had 143 members enrolled. The church is for- 
tunate in having a splendid plant—a $30,000 brick building, given by a 
wealthy son of the community, now living in New York. The church has — 
also been fortunate in having the principal of the high school, a life-time 
resident of the community, as one of its most active leaders. It is also one 
of the few churches using bus transportation to bring in Sunday school 
pupils from neighboring areas—thus following the example of the school. 

OBSTACLES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WHITMELL CHURCH. 
The Whitmell church had, along with the high school, an unusual opportu- 
nity to expand and become a strong open country church, but has not done 
so. A brief analysis of the factors preventing it from measuring up to its 
opportunities will be valuable in understanding church backwardness in 
other sections of the state. 

In the first place, the church has too much competition from other 
churches of the same and of different faiths. With the building of good 
roads in the community the question of church competition has become more 
serious. Second, the per capita farm income of the average church member 
is very low—as is the case all over the tobacco growing section of the state. 


Figure 57. Bear Mountain Mission, Amherst, Virginia. This small rural mission 
in the Blue Ridge mountains renders a much needed service to an isolated 
group of mountain people. 
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Third, the existing conception of religious work is very limited. A proper 
emphasis on organized religious education has not yet been brought about 
among the people. Preaching is still considered the primary function of the 
church and personal salvation from a burning hell as the church’s most 
important function. Last, the church has never been able to get or hold a 
well trained, rural minded minister. Ministers of initiative and ability are 
rarely found on six point cireuits; and rural people rarely appreciate such 
a minister when he comes their way. ~- 


Bear Mountain Mission, Amherst County 


The Protestant Episcopal church, as well as other denominations, are 
doing considerable missionary work in the mountains of Virginia. Bear 
Mountain Episcopal Mission, Figure 57, under the direction of Miss Ella 
Pier, and largely supported by Sweet Briar College, is rendering a type of 
service much needed in other mountain areas. The Episcopal church began 
its work at Bear Mountain Mission in 1908, at which time a church seating 
over 200 was built. The Sunday school now has over 150 pupils—of all ages. 
The women have an active missionary society. 

The mission maintained for some time a public school in the community. 
At present the county school board assists in the support of the school. The 
first seven grades are taught in the school, and the enrolment in 1928-1929 
was 43. The people are widely separated and the bad roads prevent many 
children from attending regularly. The mission also carries on various types 
of social work. It is a center for clinics, recreation meetings, and general 
social gatherings. Miss Pier’s work includes home visitation, instruction in 
the care of the sick, giving lessons in cooking and sewing, and other types 
of teaching. 


A Piedmont Study 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. An historic sketch of the area represented by 
Figure 58 affords still further illustration of how changing country life condi- 
tions affect the rural church situation and helps to visualize in concrete fash- 
ion the factors and forces underlying the conditions and trends depicted in 
other sections of the study. The area in question is located in central Pied- 
mont Virginia, and thus has the typical topography of that region. Much of 
the land is poor, hence crop yields are frequently low. In the past two decades 
there has been a gradual drift from general farming to specialization in fruit, 
dairying, and poultry. Lumber and pulp wood were until recently an impor- 
tant source of income for many, but are now practically exhausted without 
satisfactory substitutes having yet been developed. A bond issue in 1920 pro- 
vided for good roads over the entire area, lateral roads as well as main high- 
ways. The population density is approximately 40 to the square mile, with 
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slightly more than one-quarter Negroes. In at least four of the neighborhoods 
the white population is very much socially stratified. 

From the map it may be observed: (1) That the territory under con- 
sideration, which is about 12 miles square, or approximately 225 square miles 
in all, is divided into more than a dozen small neighborhoods, rather than a 
few strong communities; (2) That there is marked over-churching—23 white 
churches and 6 Negro churches, or approximately one church to 300 people; 
(3) That a number of small schools have passed out of existence in the process 
of consolidation—4 in the most recent case and several previous to that—with 
a consequent enlargement -of the school patronage areas; and (4) That 23 
stores and 7 mills have been closed, with only 2 small new stores and 1 mill 
having been opened. Six post offices and five churches have also been closed. 
The area enclosed by the heavy line is approximately the patronage area of an 
agricultural high school established about 1920. It will be seen that this line 
cuts across a number of existing neighborhood boundaries. In nearly every 
case the dotted neighborhood lines coincide with the parish boundary lines 
of the churches located in those neighborhoods. There are limits, however, 
to what can be shown on a map. On looking into the situation more closely 
a number of conditions having a vital bearing on church work are discovered. 
A few of the most significant of these conditions are described in the para- 
graphs which follow. 

TRADE SHIFTS. In comparing the present situation with conditions 
revealed in another study of the same area about 15 years ago it was found 
that not only had a large number of stores closed but that those remaining 
_ do much less business than formerly. Furthermore, the present storekeepers 
did not appear to be capable of taking as much leadership in community 
affairs as their predecessors before the great shift of trade to town. In fact, 
a check of the facts in a number of cases supports this view. The changed 
trade situation affects the rural church problem in three ways. First, it 
strikes at an important source of local financial support. Prosperous rural 
merchants have in the past been, as a rule, the most liberal financial sup- 
porters of the local church. Second, a decline in the personality or ability 
of the country merchant cuts into an important source of church and com- 
munity leadership. Third, it increases the obligation of city church members 
in regard to rural church problems. 

DISINTEGRATING NEIGHBORHOODS. With the increasing ease of 
travel and the disappearance of local neighborhood institutions the smaller 
neighborhood consciousness is slowly breaking down in favor of larger com- 
munity units. A study of the prevailing situation in the several neighbor- 
hoods shown on the map indicates that the persistence of small churches, not 
needed under changed conditions, greatly retards this movement and hinders 
the development of the larger group consciousness so essential to well 
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rounded community life. - Apparently church leaders little realize what a 
handicap small, competing, improperly located church organizations have been 
to the success of community organizations of various types. The experience 
of several of the neighborhoods under consideration furnish striking proof 
of this statement. 

CHANGING ECONOMIC, TRANSPORTATION, AND SOCIAL CONDI- 
TIONS. Neighborhoods 5 and 6 of Figure 58 afford as good an illustration 
as can be found of the effect of changing economic, transportation, and social 
conditions on local church problems. The parish boundaries of a Methodist 
church in neighborhood number 5, and of a Presbyterian church in neigh- 
borhood 6, with just a few families outside, were for many years approxi- 
mately as indicated by the neighborhood lines. 

The Methodist church in question has once-a-month preaching from a 
pastor living eight miles distant. It is a member of a relatively weak four- 
point circuit—a circuit which has a hard struggle to pay a $1,500 pastor’s 
salary and $800 conference assessments. This particular church’s share of 
this budget is approximately $500. Since the church has a little over a 
hundred members, this amount should seemingly give no great difficulty. How- 
ever, an unusually large percentage of the membership are children—one 
result of the emotional type of protracted meeting held annually. Furthermore, 
practically three-fourths of the congregation are composed of hired laborers 
or very small land owners, families financially unable to make large church 
contributions. The few land owners have never been very prosperous. With 
the adverse agricultural conditions of the past decade they have been having 
a hard struggle to prevent a forced sale of their farms. But for the financial - 
assistance of grown sons and daughters of families of the neighborhood, who 
have gone elsewhere to live, and who have been contributing from one-fourth 
to one-third of the budget, it would have been impossible for the church to 
have met its assessments. Incidentally, it may be added that as these sons 
and daughters acquire families and establish church connections elsewhere, 
they are under increasing pressure to make their church contributions where 
they live. 

The possibility of this support being soon withdrawn, changed trans- 
portation conditions and the loss of several of the land owning families from 
its rolls—it has. lost 14 in the last two decades, and now has less than 2,000 
acres as a land basis for its support—have caused some of the leaders of the 
church to seriously consider the advisability of closing it and allowing the 
members to unite with the Presbyterian church five miles away, or else go to 
churches of the same denomination in the city seven miles distant. A few 
years ago such a step would have worked a considerable hardship on some 
families. Then the roads were poor, horse and buggy was the common mode 
of travel, i. e., for all who could afford it. Today the roads have been improved 
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and every family in the neighborhood, hired laborers included, with only one 
or two exceptions, owns an auto of some kind. Under present conditions the 
seven miles to the city can be covered in 20 minutes, while the adjacent neigh- 
borhood church can be reached in less than 10. In other words, with improved 
transportation conditions churches more than twice as far away can be 
reached in much less time than was formerly spent in going to the local 
church with the old modes of travel. Adjustments to the new transportation 
conditions have already taken place in both the economic and educational 
fields. For instance, milk is carried daily from this area to the city, while a 
school truck goes from this neighborhood two miles beyond the adjacent 
neighborhood church. 

In addition to the above changes, which make such a step appear desir- 
able, changed social conditions should also have weight. Reference has 
already been made to the social stratification of this neighborhood. Relations 
between the several social groups have always been good and in this particular 
neighborhood the under privileged families have, for many years, taken a 
great interest in the church and been regular attendants. However, their 
improved economic condition, which has come in the last: decade, has brought 
to these families, as well as to their more advantageously placed neighbors, 
questions of adjustment in which they need the sympathetic guidance of an 
understanding minister—a minister with more insight, and better qualified 
to lead, than the ones commonly serving the church. Questions arising out 
of the prohibition law are also most perplexing. This neighborhood has in the 
past had the reputation of being exceptionally law abiding. In the last decade, 
however, there has been a decided change in this regard. 

Furthermore, on one edge of neighborhood 5 on the map, there is grow- 
ing up a settlement which in some ways might be compared to a city slum. 
Most of the families have moved there from the mountains, some 15 miles 
distant, where they were said to have made sufficient money through bootleg- 
ging to buy property nearer town. Having in past generations been more 
or less neglected by society, the standards of such families are notin keeping 
with those considered desirable by more advanced communities. Hence they 
tend to disrupt the community life. Incidentally it may be remarked in 
passing that this same type of thing has been found to be happening in 
many other communities adjacent to the mountains. The presence of such 
a group presents a serious problem for a church. Yet the minister who for the 
past three years has served the church under consideration and his predeces- 
sors have exercised no leadership in the matter. The minister serving the 
church in the adjacent neighborhood, (6), has, however, been trying to reach 
this group. This other neighborhood, it may be added, is faced with an 
equally perplexing problem through the establishment within its bounds of 
residences by several wealthy city families, summer residences for the most 
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part, together with the building of an air port and aviation school as its most 
recent development. Both neighborhoods are faced with the problem of an 
increasing portion of their land being occupied by families with business 
and institutional interests in the neighboring city. 

The Presbyterian church of neighborhood 6 also has about a hundred 
members. For many years its congregation was composed almost entirely of 
owners of medium sized farms. Seemingly its atmosphere was not congenial 
to the under privileged families of the neighborhood. For the past decade it 
has been under the care of a resident, whole-time pastor. During this time 
it has expanded its service area somewhat over into neighborhoods 5, 10 
and 20. It has also drawn in more of the marginal families. Even with this 
expansion, which has been due for the most part to Presbyterian families 
buying land formerly owned by members of other denominational affiliations, 
the church has had a hard struggle to support a whole-time pastor, and is 
now about to share his time with another church some distance away. 

A CASE FOR CONSOLIDATION. It would be a great advantage to this 
church, therefore, if the weaker Methodist church in neighborhood 5 closed 
and abandoned the field. Then it could continue to keep its whole-time 
pastor. These two neighborhoods in reality should be one. Divided church 
loyalties and improperly located community institutions have been the chief 
factors responsible for their separate identity. Not only would such a step, 
as pointed out in the previous section, contribute to better community organ- 
ization, but also would enable both to have better pastoral care. Fortunately 
the Methodist church has no cemetery to obstruct such a move. The fact that 
- some of the members of the Methodist church have changed denominations 
would indicate that denominational affiliations are not always matters of as 
deep principle as is sometimes thought to be the case. As pointed out above, 
those objecting to such a denominational change could easily go to the nearby 
city, where churches of the same denomination can be easily reached. A 
number of families of this neighborhood have close relatives in these 
churches. This would tend to make them at home there. 

Apparently the Methodist church under consideration is faced with some 
such step as that discussed, or the alternative of a continual struggle to keep 
up a weak, inefficient organization. Its expansion on one side is limited by a 
large Negro community beyond which city influences are too strong for it to 
compete with successfully. A strong minister could no doubt expand its field 
slightly in neighborhoods 12, 13, and 15 of the map and the divided or twi- 
light territory between. However, these sections have never in the past been, 
to any extent, identified with this neighborhood’s life. This church, being in 
a declining state, would, therefore, have uphill work to draw them in. Fur- 
thermore, unless the circuit receives home mission aid, it is unlikely that 
this church will often have a minister capable of carrying through such 
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expansion. If such home mission aid is given, it is an open question whether 
more harm than good may not be done by thus artificially keeping alive a 
church which should pass out of existence and abandon its field in favor of 
another denomination. On the other hand, if this church dropped out of 
the circuit, the other churches would have a hard time supporting a pastor. 
It may be added in this connection that this charge, until something over a 
decade ago, included two additional churches with much greater financial 
_ Strength than the present ones. The growth of a village where one of these is 
located led to pressure for an independent station. This was tried for a time 
with home mission aid, even though there were three other competing 
churches in this village. The home mission aid was withdrawn after a few 
years and the Methodist church of another village six miles away was with- 
drawn from the circuit and joined with the first one. This was a very good 
arrangement for these two alone, but hard on the remainder of the circuit. 

OVER-CHURCHING. On the main state highway, passing through the 
section under consideration, there are four Baptist churches within 7 miles, 
or a 15 minutes drive of each other. One of these churches has a member- 
ship of 44; one 66; one 209; and one 171; or a total of 480—not more than 
enough all together for one strong church. With good roads and auto trans- 
portation so common, there appears to be little excuse for such a situation. 
Previous to road improvement, there was some justification for churches 
being nearer together, i. e., if it is granted that it is desirable for every village 
to be overrun with weak, struggling churches of several denominations. 
Three of the churches mentioned above are located in such villages, while the 
fourth, the mother church of the other three, located in the open country, was 
established in the early settlement of the section before the village centers 
grew up, or the present road layout developed, and is kept alive through senti- 
ment rather than a real need. 

In addition to this very exaggerated case of over-churching, an examina- 
tion of the map shows that in each of the village centers there are from two 
to four churches, when the population and financial strength of the supporting 
area justifies only one. It was pointed out above that in the section as a 
whole there was approximately one church to every 300 people. Thus, it 
would appear that the five dead churches found in the area was a step in the 
right direction. Four out of the five were established through home mission 
aid, in direct competition with other nearby churches, with little hope from 
the beginning of ever having the support of more than a half dozen families. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that after several years’ struggle, they 
gave up trying to face the new conditions of the last decade. 

The Negro neighborhoods of this area do not present the same picture 
of over-churching as do the white neighborhoods. However, the changing 
conditions affect them also. The going of a very large percentage of both men 
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and women to the cities to work, leaving old people and children behind, 
makes it harder to keep up their churches. In fact, these neighborhoods and » 
their churches are constantly growing weaker through the migration of whole 


families. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE NEGRO RURAL CHURCH 


ITS PLACE IN NEGRO LIFE. The church has always occupied more 
than an ordinary place in the community life of Negro people. It was their 
‘first community organization, and indeed, for a long time their only organi- 
zation. In it has been centered not only their religious life, but their social 
life as well. It has been the prime medium through which Negro people 
have given expression to their emotions, hopes, and aspirations and through 
which they have exercised their powers in almost every phase of life.1 

The reason for this prominence of the church in Negro life is not diffi- 
cult to understand when we remember that during the long period of slavery 
the church service was the chief, and in most cases the only, diversion that 
the slaves enjoyed. Through the years the rural church has remained the 
principal religious and social center, and, in its various organized forms, still 
‘serves as an integral part of the rural community life of Negro people. 

In more recent years, however, the Negro church has lost some of its 
prestige and influence among rural Negroes. Rival agencies, espe- 
cially schools and lodges, have arisen and claim their share of interest. 
The Negro church, being always conservative and often primitive, has not 
kept pace with progress in the social and intellectual life of the Negro. The 
younger people, in particular those with education, are turning away from 
the church. The program of the church has not been made with the growing 
boy and girl in mind. Rather the program has been framed for and domi- 
nated by the older generation. The appeal of the message of the church has ~ 
been to the emotions of elderly people and not to the social and intellectual 
needs of youth and young adults. 


Problems of the Negro Rural Church 


MEMBERSHIP STRENGTH.2 Although the Negro church seems to be 
losing its prestige with young people, it had in 1926, 56.3 per cent of the total 
rural Negro population in its membership, as compared with 42.0 per cent 
for white people. The situation in the cities is just the reverse—7.0 per 
cent of white people and only 37.9 per cent of Negroes being reported as 
church members. 

The Negro rural church is thus in a favorable situation so far as mem- 
bership alone is concerned. The low percentage of urban Negroes who are 
church members is probably due to the rapid movement of Negro youth to 


Pa : i d in part on an unpublished report of a study of the Negro rural church 
in pieeinte: node by FM. Ellison, professor of sociology, Virginia Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Ettricks, Virginia. 

2See Chapter I. 
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the cities, their relatively low economic status there, and to the presence of 
many diversions and amusements not found in the country. 

Negro Sunday schools are very weak in membership. Table 2 shows that 
only 22 per cent of rural Negroes and 14.9 per cent of urban were reported 
as Sunday school members . 

THE SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO CHURCHES. Negro rural 
churches are larger than white rural churches. Table 8 shows that the average 
membership per rural Negro church was 158 as compared to 109 for the white. 
Negro churches are larger because a higher per cent of Negroes are church 
members, and there are fewer denominational groups among Negroes. 

However, over-churching is a serious problem among Negroes. Field 
investigations show that many Negro churches originated in a church split 
or schism due to petty quarrels, jealousy between local leaders, or some trivial 
differences of opinion or belief. Furthermore, the general exodus of rural 
Negroes to the city has left many churches with a depleted membership and 
leadership. 

The Negro church is smallest in counties having a te per cent Negro 
population. Figure 12 shows that the average membership of Negro rural 
churches is 100 or less in 30 counties, all of which are located in the western 
and northern parts of the state, where there are relatively few Negroes. It is 
in such counties, therefore, where the bi-racial organization of social institu- 
tions works a most serious hardship on Negroes. It will always be thus until 
white people and Negroes are willing to worship in the same church. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT.® The financial problem of the Negro rural 
-church is the same as that of white rural churches—but magnified two or 
three times. Figure 25 shows that even with 158 members the average Negro 
rural church was able to raise only $654 annually, as compared to $1,271 for 
the white church with only 109 members. 

Negroes as a group have a very low income and, unlike poor white people, 
do not have the privilege of sharing the church with more prosperous members 
‘of the community—except in rare cases where prosperous Negro farmers are 
found. The question might be raised here as to the responsibility that white 
people should have in supporting the Negro church. Some assistance is often 
given by white people when Negroes solicit funds for a new church building, 
and several white denominational bodies raise funds for “Negro Missions.” 
These types of assistance, however, are very inadequate. There is great need 
for a more far-reaching plan through which white church members might 
assist with the support of Negro church work. 

THE NEGRO MINISTER. Negro ministers in the country are poorly 
paid and consequently must follow other occupations in many cases to make 
a living. The average Negro rural minister has had little college and practi- 


3 See Chapter III. 
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cally no special training for his profession. Most of them, however, were born 
in the country and understand in a way what their people are up against. 
Table 46 shows that 26 per cent of Negro rural ministers, but only 19.6 per 
cent of white rural ministers, were considered to have given material assist- 
ance in various rural life agencies and movements. Far too few Negro minis- 
ters, however, have an understanding of the social and economic problems 
of rural life or a knowledge of the solutions of such problems. 

The Negro rural church is further suffering from a non-resident ministry. 
Of 19 Baptist churches in Brunswick County, twelve of them had non-resident 
ministers who visit their congregations only once a month and on a few 
special occasions—such as funeral services. Such conditions are also found 
in other counties. The problem is intensified by many ministers living very 
long distances from the county in which their churches are located. The 
general practice is for ministers who live in larger cities and towns to serve 
two or more churches anywhere within a radius of 50 or 100 miles. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. Other problems of the Negro rural 
church are similar to those of white churches—with the addition of being 
more serious. Development of a religious education program, leadership 
training, recreation for young people, adequate equipment, and consolidation, 
are a few of these problems. 

SUMMARY PICTURE OF THE NEGRO CHURCH. Figure 59 shows an 
index of Negro church conditions in Virginia. The index is based on five 
items of church efficiency: Per cent population in church, per cent in Sunday 
school, number members per church, expenditures per member, and church 


building value per member. On the whole, there is little variation in Negro 


church conditions from county to county (cities not included). In only six 
counties was the index more than 70; and in only 4 counties, 30 or less. 


Solution of the Negro Rural Church Problem 


Because of the many interrelated factors, the solution of both the white. 
and Negro rural church problems should be worked out together. Recommen- 
dations made in the last chapter of this treatise will apply to the Negro church 
just as to the white church. However, since the Negro rural church problem 
is due in part to the subordination of the Negro in certain social and economic 
relationships, recommendations will be made in this section which apply to 
conditions peculiar to the Negro church. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Due to the poor development of Negro 


Sunday schools, more emphasis should be put on this phase of the problem. 


Such an agency as the Virginia Council of Religious Education could well 
afford to extend its activities to include Negro churches.* The first step 
should be to “sell” the idea of religious education to Negro people—presenting 


. According to the secretary of the council, a lack of funds is the only obstacle to such a plan. 
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it as one solution of their baffling problems of moral and religious develop- 
ment. In the next place, Sunday school teacher training schools should be 
developed in Negro communities on a wide scale. Other. developments which 
should follow are: Vacation Bible schools, week-day religious education, use 
of well graded literature in Sunday schools, construction of Sunday school 
buildings, and the installation of a system of district superintendents of religi- 
ous education. The financial support for such a thorough-going program will 
be discussed later. 

LEADERSHIP. Due to the unprofitableness of the rural ministry, par- 
ticularly so in the Negro church, some means must be found to attract and 
hold well trained ministers in the country. Obviously some state-wide fund 
should be made available for such a purpose. Such aided ministers should, 
as with white ministers, be given a type of training that will enable them to 
understand and deal with rural problems and situations. The same recom- 
- mendations would apply to superintendents of religious education mentioned 
above. In addition to training ministers, local lay leaders should likewise 
receive more adequate training in church and community problems. 

STANDARDS OF LIVING. Before the Negro rural church problem is 
solved, the Negro’s standard of living must be raised. This involves not only 
an increase in income but also a development of ideals of how that income | 
should be spent. The task is primarily one of education and will include 
among other things the following definite procedures: (1) Improvement of 
Negro rural schools through increased state aid; (2) Provision of rural library 
service for Negroes; (3) Employment by the state of more Negro agricultural 
extension workers; (4) Intensification of present program of rural health 
work among Negroes; (5) Development of Negro community organization ; 
(6) Scholarships for capable deserving Negro youth; (7) More study by white 
groups of the needs of Negro people. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF WHITE PEOPLE. Christianity as well as other 
religions teach that the strong should help the weak. The problem of the 
Negro’s standard of living, and in particular the Negro’s church, should chal- 
lenge the intelligent and sympathetic interest of white chuch members 
everywhere. 

The white group has a selfish, as well as an altruistic, motive in helping 
to raise the Negro’s standard of living, and hence, aiding in the solution of the 
rural church problem. The Negro’s low standard of living is one of the main 
causes of the poor white’s low standard. He is willing to farm or to labor 
for a low economic return, and thus comes in economic competition with 
white farmers and laborers. The situation is similar to one which would exist 
were a large number of Chinese or Japanese farmers with abnormally low 
standards of living suddenly imported to any one section of the country. 
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White people, therefore, will be forced in self-defense to help raise the Negro’s 
standard of living. | : 

DIRECT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. An educational and social program 
to raise the Negro’s standard of living is a long time process involving a more | 
or less unified program by many different agencies. What the Negro church 
needs now is substantial financial assistance. The Negro farmer and laborer 
aids in the creation of the wealth of white people and is justly entitled to a 
portion of such wealth on the same basis that rural people are entitled to a 
portion of urban wealth which they helped indirectly to create. 

There are several ways in which such financial assistance might be 
secured and used. White church groups in their own local communities could 
assist in the employment of Negro ministers or church workers. Or, a state- 
wide “equalization fund,’ could be raised under the auspices of the Home 
Mission Council and expended in some such manner as state aid for rural 
schools. The activities of the Virginia Council of Religious Education could 
be extended to include Negroes. Still another practical manner of using such 
financial assistance is the employment by each denomination of rural church 
specialists whose task would be to assist rural ministers in expanding and 
organizing their program in keeping with modern practice. 


| CHAPTER XII 
A RURAL CHURCH POLICY AND PROGRAM FOR VIRGINIA 


A Summary Picture 


_AN INDEX OF CHURCH CONDITIONS. A general idea of church condi- 
tions in Virginia may be obtained from Figures 60 and 61, which show an 
index of the church situation in each county. The index is calculated on a 
100-point scale, the average of which was arbitrarily fixed at 50. 

Figure 60, an index of white church conditions, is based on six items: 
Per cent population in the church, per cent in the Sunday school, number 
of members per church, expenditures per member, church building values 
per member, and number of parsonages per 100 churches. While some 
very important items could not be included, the index gives quite an 
accurate picture of the church situation in the state. Eight counties 
had a very high index—above 70. The high index of some of the 
counties is due largely to the presence of a number of town or suburban 
churches, e. g., Henrico, Elizabeth City, Arlington, Roanoke, Prince Edward, 
and Nottoway Counties. Strictly rural conditions in these counties are quite 
poor in comparison to town or suburban churches. Eight counties also had 
a very low index—30 or below; and 15 counties, moderately low—31 to 40. 
The worst conditions were found in isolated mountain areas in Southwest 
Virginia and in the poorer sparsely populated sections of Piedmont and Tide- 
water Virginia. The best conditions were found in certain areas of the Shen- 
andoah Valley, Eastern Shore, Southeast Virginia, and in ‘small towns and 
suburban districts. 

Figure 61, an index of church conditions, is similar to Figure 60, but 
includes both white and Negro churches, and is based on only the first five 
of the same items of church strength.t In the general index, Figure 61, only 
three counties had an index of more than 70; and only 16 counties, more 
than 60. Seven counties, however, had an index of 30 or less; and 20 counties, 
40 or less. 

FAVORABLE CONDITIONS AND TENDENCIES. Throughout this 
study, we have endeavored to present an unbiased picture of the situation, 
whether it was favorable or unfavorable. Although many unfavorable factors 
are inherent in the situation, we find that the rural church in Virginia is not 
the decadent institution often pictured in other states. The following sum- 
mary of favorable factors should give church leaders courage in their efforts 


to solve the country church problem: 


1 Figure 59 shows an index of Negro church conditions. 
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(1) Church and Sunday school membership was shown to be increasing 
—hboth absolutely and relatively. 

(2) The size of church congregations is gradually increasing; thus 
making it possible to support a larger community program. Some of the 
smaller, and unnecessary, rural churches are dying out, and other churches 
are increasing in size. There are a few large open country churches in Vir- 
ginia doing a type of work rarely excelled in city churches. 

(3) Valiant efforts are being made, with some success, to extend to rural 
people the more recent developments in the field of religious education. Many 
rural churches are building Sunday school additions which make possible 
more efficient educational activities, and which at the same time are indicative 
of more fundamental changes in the current conceptions of religious training. 

(4) Religious leadership training activities have increased very rapidly. 
If desired even the most isolated rural community or county may now have the 
advantage of standard leadership training schools. District and state assem- 
blies, conferences, and schools of religious education are doing not only more, 
but better work. 

(5) Rural ministers are better trained and, perhaps, better paid than 
ever before. Furthermore, many ministers are making a great contribution to 
rural community life by giving their whole-heatred support and assistance to 
organizations and movements working for social, educational, and economic 
advancement of rural people. | 

(6) A substantial group of denominational leaders in Virginia are taking 
great interest,in rural church conditions. Movements are under way to pre- 
sent a more united front in carrying out definite projects looking toward a 
solution of the rural church problem. 


UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS AND TENDENCIES. The fact that 
rural church conditions are not as dark as often pictured, and the fact that 
there are some favorable tendencies should not be made an excuse for a com- 
placent attitude toward the rural church problem. The following summary 
of undesirable rural church conditions should give renewed stimulus to a 
united effort to eliminate them: 


(1) The financial support of the rural church is as a rule very inade- 
quate. This condition is largely due to low farm income and denominational 
duplications. Any solution of the rural church problem must take this funda- 
mental factor into consideration, because it is related, directiy or indirectly, to 
every other phase of the situation. 

(2) Church congregations are too small for efficient organization and for 
the support of ministers and workers. This condition is due to sparsity of 
the rural population, ‘poor county roads, and over-emphasis on denominational 
lines. A solution of this phase of the problem is thought by many to be the 
key to the whole situation. 
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(3) Certain social groups or classes of the population are not being ade- 
quately served by the church; and there are large numbers of inactive, indif- 
ferent church members. These conditions are largely due to social stratifica- 
tion, low educational level, a shifting rural population, and the lack of a resi- 
dent, well trained ministry. These questions have not received sufficient atten- 
tion from church or educational leaders. 


_ (4) Religious education aims and methods in the country church, 
although improving, are still very indefinite and inadequate. The low grades 
made by college and high school students on a religious education test show in 
a concrete way the inadequacy of present methods of religious education. This 
situation is largely traceable to the immaturity of the religious education 
movement and to the lack of trained professional and lay leadership. 


(5) The relation of young people to the church is a matter of serious con- 
cern. The problem is complicated by the drift of many young people to the 
cities and the annual exodus of others to college. In either case the church 
is losing a vigorous element of its membership, and often its most promising 
leaders. Even when college youth return to their home communities, they are 
frequently lost to the church because of their changed standards of living and 
their consequent dissatisfaction with country life and institutions. The antag- 
-onistic atttiude of the church toward the teaching of science also estranges 
many college youth. 


(6) Rural ministers, though well trained from some viewpoints, have 
had very little training for the rural field. They have been trained along tech- 
nical, theological, and religious lines and not along the lines of rural sociology, 
agricultural economics, or other phases of rural life. Efforts are now being 
made, however, to correct this situation—not to eliminate theology but to add 
more sociological and rural life subjects. 

(7) The message and program of the rural church has not been closely 
correlated with the work of other institutions and agencies working for the 
betterment of rural life. This condition is largely due to the type of training 
of rural ministers and denominational leaders. 

(8) There are no well defined ideas among the laity or the ministry as to 
the proper task of the church in country life. This situation shows a serious 
lack of social education in our high schools, colleges, and_ theological 
seminaries. 
| (9) Progressive rural church programs have often failed because of the 
conservative and cautious attitudes of rural people. Ministers frequently go to 
the city not only for higher salaries but also because their liberal ideas are not 
appreciated in the country, and congenial companionship is lacking. 

(10) Rural church work is frequently hampered by a lack of appreciation 
and understanding on the part of superior denominational authorities and 
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leaders. This situation goes back to the early training and education of such 
leaders and thus cannot be remedied in a short time. 


A Rural Church Program 


A rural church program is needed in Virginia. A definite, unified plan 
of rural church development is prerequisite to any adequate solution of the 
problems presented in this study. The program itself should be drawn up 
and adopted by an official group representing the leading denominations of 
the state.2 The following recommendations and suggestions are not intended 
as a complete program, but rather as a basis for further thought and 
discussion.® 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING. In order to train rural ministers and other 
professional church workers for leadership in the rural community, it is 
recommended that their course of study in college, training school, or semi- 
nary should include material designed to give them a general knowledge of the 
sociological and economic problems of country life. Such courses as commu- 
nity organization, agricultural economics, rural sociology, recreation, the 
Bible and country life, social teachings of the prophets, the social task of the 
church, and the technique of making community surveys, are suggested. 

It is recommended that the Virginia Polytechnic Institute hold an annual 
short course for rural ministers and other church workers, beginning in 
1930. The purpose of such a course would be to give church leaders a knowl- 
edge of present day country life problems, a type of education not furnished 
for all ministers by any other agency in the state. It is further recommended 
that the various denominational bodies approve such a school, and co-operate 
to the extent of encouraging and assisting selected rural ministers to attend. 

The present programs of lay leadership training—training Sunday school 
teachers, young people’s workers, ete—cannot be too highly praised. It is 
recommended, and earnestly hoped, however, that a more concerted attempt 
will be made to bring the advantages of leadership training to the many small 
isolated rural communities of the state. Every county and many small towns 
and rural communities should have the advantage of at least one leadership 
training school a year. In pursuance of this policy, it is recommended that 
a co-operative agency representing all denominations concerned can best pro- 
mote and supervise the holding of training schools in small towns and rural 
communities. It is further recommended that in the curriculum of these 
training schools strong emphasis be placed on the relation of religion to the 
everyday problems of the farm community; such problems as education, 


2A conference for this purpose is being planned for February: or March of 19380. 

3 This section includes the substance of the recommendations submitted to the Rural Church 
Conference, in Richmond, June 138, 1929, by a Findings Committee which had read most of the 
manuscript of this bulletin in advance. The Findings Committee was appointed by The Virginia 
Rural Church Survey Executive Committee and was composed of the following: Rolvix Harlan, 
Chairman; Minor C. Miller, J. W. Moore, L. W. Curtis, F. D. Goodwin, J. J. Scherer, J. H. Quisen- 
berry, J. A. Tate, and Gordon Hancock. 
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health, co-operation, and all other phases of “better farming, better business 
better living.” 

IMPROVED METHODS OF CHURCH WORK AND RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION. Community surveys, planned programs, week-day schools of reli- 
gion, daily vacation church schools, trained directors of religious education, 
paid Sunday school teachers, socialized recreation for young people, and fully 
graded lesson materials are some of the methods of religious education and 
church work greatly needed in rural Virginia. These innovations cannot, of 
course, be adopted at once by all churches in the state. They can, however, be 
adopted by some of the stronger rural churches and by many of the smaller 
churches working co-operatively. It is especially recommended that efforts 
be made to provide dignified, educational programs of worship in the 
rural church. 

RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO RURAL COMMUNITY LIFE. The 
local church should relate its message and teachings more directly to rural 
life needs and conditions. The church has a definite responsibility in helping 
to raise the farmer’s income and his standard of living. Careful surveys of 
social and religious conditions should be made the basis of the local church 
‘program. Other definite ways in which the church may discharge its com- 
munity responsibility are listed in Chapter IX. 

RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO OTHER AGENCIES AND INSTITU- 
TIONS. It is recommended that rural ministers and other church leaders 
encourage and inspire farm people to make the fullest possible use of the many 
public and voluntary agencies and organizations interested in rural life 
development. 

COUNTY AND COMMUNITY SURVEYS. Whereas the solution of many 
phases of the rural church problem will rest with those immediately con- 
cerned, and whereas such groups as county or community councils of reli- 
gious education, ministerial associations, and other interdenominational 
forces need more detailed knowledge of their fields than this study gives, it is 
recommended that intensive county and community surveys of rural social 
and religious conditions be made. Such surveys should aid in bringing a 
larger percentage of the population into the church; should help to eliminate 
the evils of over-churching and under-churching; and should bring about 
a closer relationship between the church and other agencies working in the 
county. County agents, health workers, school superintendents, and public 
welfare officials should be asked to cooperate in such surveys. 

INCREASING FINANCIAL SUPPORT. It is recommended that a sys- 
tematic plan of giving be adopted by all rural churches and rural church 
members. The church consumes too much energy in raising its annual 
budget. It is further recommended that churches in the different areas of the 
state should be assessed (if assessed at all) according to their ability to pay 


be 
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and not “all the traffic will bear.” If the church should get behind move- 
ments to increase the farmer’s income, its financial problem would not be 
so difficult. 

LOCATION AND CONSOLIDATION OF CHURCHES. It is recom- 
mended that church leaders and others proceed with caution and patience in 
the movement to consolidate rural churches. All new churches, however, 
should be located at natural community centers, preferably near the consoli- 
dated high school or village—thus strengthening the bond of association at 
one community center. The consolidation movement—which will gather 
impetus sooner or later—should proceed, as much as possible, with churches 
of the same faith. It is also recommended that the-whole question of home 
mission support be studied in more detail for the purpose of ultimately elimi- 
nating denominational duplication. Missionary support should not. -be 
extended to small churches competing with larger churches of another 
denomination. 

It is recommended that experiments be made in consolidating | Sunday 
schools rather than churches. Such a development would not run counter to 
the sentiments and prejudices of rural people. Furthermore, the various 
denominations are more agreed on principles of religious education than on 
doctrine. The small one-room churches left in the open country by such a 
plan could still be used for preaching outposts or for meetings not requiring 
larger groups. Another suggestion is experimentation with “reciprocal 
exchanges,” i. e., two denominations, by a “Christian’s agreement,” withdraw- 
ing from a parish area in which one or the other is the stronger. , 

THE LARGER PARISH PLAN. It is recommended that serious attention 
and study be given by church leaders to the use of the Larger Parish Plan 
of rural church administration. As long as there are small churches, and in 
lieu of consolidation, such a plan will be useful. M. A. Dawber describes the 
plan as follows: 

The Larger Parish is based on the idea of several churches under - . 
co-operative and comprehensive leadership. Instead of two or three 
churches on a circuit, with an untrained pastor struggling alone, the 

_ plan seeks to group several churches under a combined ministry that 

will be trained to meet the varying needs of all the people in a given | 
territory. 

A minimum of leadership would be, first, a supervisory preacher-. 

pastor who will be responsible for the general program. Second, 
a man who, in addition to preaching, will care for the young men’s 
and boys’ work for the entire field. Third, a woman who will have 
general charge of the program of religious education and the girls’ 
and children’s work. Such a group working together can render 
service to a larger group of people with a broader program, elimi- 
nate duplication, and include the vital elements of a Christian pro- 
gram which are frequently omitted under the present system. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS. It is recommended that 
a State Federation of Churches be formed in Virginia for the purpose of 
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making the many interdenominational adjustments necessary to a solution 
of the rural church problem. It is also recommended that all denominations 
give their active support to the present Virginia Council of Religious 
Education. 

RURAL CHURCH SPECIALISTS. It is recommended that each larger 
denomination, not now doing so, employ a well trained man in rural church 
work, comparable to those now in charge of special phases of the church’s 
program or to the specialists of various public service agencies, a man who 
would be: (1) Available to advise and assist rural pastors in their problems 
and difficulties; (2) Assume responsibility for systematically presenting in the 
religious press and at district and county conferences, associations, presby- 
teries, etc., the problems of the rural church and means of dealing with 
them; (3) The supervision of any special plan of rural ey organization 
or eel work adopted by his denomination. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CITY CHURCH MEMBERS. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the responsibility of city church members for assist- 
ance in building up the rural church and the rural community. The assistance 
of the city church in rural church work would make possible many of the 
suggestions given above. This assistance should be real and tangible and 
should be divided into three distinct lines of effort: (1) Support at denomi- 
national conventions, assemblies and board meetings of policies designed to 
meet rural church needs; (2) Definite financial aid in the development of the 
religious education program in the country—including support of leadership 
training schools, vacation Bible schools, regional directors of religious educa- 
tion, specialists in rural church and Sunday school work; (3) Definite support 
of state measures designed to advance country life—considered as a matter of 
Christian duty—such measures as increasing state support of rural schools, 
health work, and farm and home demonstration work; extension of rural 
library facilities; extension of electrical power lines into rural areas; provision 
for public welfare work; and further development of lateral road building. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF CHURCH BOARDS, CONFERENCES, SYNODS, 
AND ASSOCIATIONS. It is recommended that official church boards, confer- 
ences, synods, and associations should take the official steps necessary to put 
into effect the above recommendations. It is also recommended that such 
official bodies should more definitely acknowledge their social responsibility 
to the rural population of the state, not in any spirit of uplift or the like, but 
as a co-operative undertaking in which resources of means and talent are 
made available for the entire people. More specifically, it is recommended 
that these resolutions be passed by such groups: (1) Urging rural ministers 
to support more fully the work of the several public service agencies, such as 
the Agricultural Extension Service, the State Departments of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Public Welfare; (2) Approving the idea of a Country Church Day 
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on the part oi both rural and urban churches, on the fiith Sunday after 


Easter, or a date to be fixed by each denomination; (3) Approving the idea 
of a Rural Minister and Church Workers Training School to be held at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute each summer. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF OTHER GROUPS. It is recommended that urban 
civic clubs, woman's clubs, and the like, include in their plan of study for the 
year at least one, and preferably several, programs in which rural life and 
institutions are given consideration.* 

A RURAL CHURCH CONFERENCE. Finally, it is recommended that a 
state-wide, interdenominational Rural Church Conference be called by the 
Virginia Rural Church Survey Committee during February or March of 1930 
for the purpose of drawing up a more definite rural church program. Preced- 
ing this meeting it is suggested that those concerned give careful attention to 
the findings of this study and go to the conference prepared to discuss intel- 
ligently any recommendations presented. 


*In some cases V. P. I. can furnish speakers for such groups. 
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